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A CHOICE OF LEADERS. 


Ketty—“Get out of this Ring, Morrissey. You know why we don’t want you here.” 
Besides, if you're 


Morrisser—“ Yes, I know—it’s because I always ‘played a square game! But T'd like to see any swallow-tail put me out against my will. 
backed by a few, I am backed by the many; and majorities rule.” 
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Rev. E. E. Hale, late editor of “Old and New,” 
author of those welleknown and largely circulated 
books, “His Level Best,’ and“ The Man Without 
a Country,’ commences in Frank LEsiie's CuiM- 
NEY Corner this week, No. 535, a new story, enti- 
tled “ Robinson in New York.” Mr, Hale's friends 
fand all his readers are his friends) will be de- 
lighted with the opening of this story, and become 
interested in, and admirers of, the manly boy, Rob. 
Mr. Hyde, in the front-page picture, has truth- 
fully drawn the portrait of the hero, his mother, 
and the home built by Rol’s own hands. Iilustra- 
tions from this careful and accurate artist attract 
attention and approval always, and when he 
unites his genius with that of so eminent and suc- 
cessful an author, the effect upon the reader is to 
render the story a simple and pleasant narration of 
anaetual fact. ‘‘Hate,” by Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford, increases in interest as the story progresses. 
There are in this Number four short stories, and 
each illustrated. Among the other engravings we 
may mention, “The Dog as a Watchman,” “A 
Battle between Hawks and Crows,’ “ Claxton, the 
First English Printer,” and “ Streetepreaching in 
Naples,” with interesting sketches of each. A 
Portrait of Webster Wagner, the benefactor of the 
traveling public, is given with sketch, under “ Self- 
made Men of Our Times,’’ “ Harmony and Gene- 
rosity”’ is the leader this week. And the editor 
applies these attributes to the education and train- 


ing of children. The CuimNey Cornsr is pub- 


lished weekly at $4 per annuin, $1 for three months, 
or 10 cents per copy at newsdealers’, or of the pub- 
lisher, Frank Leslie,537 Pearl Street, New York. 


GOVERNOR TILDEN ON REFORM. 


N these times of universal corruption, it is 
| cheering to find that, bad as things have be- 

come, under the reign of greedy, grasping 
and unscrupulous men, the situation is not 
altogether hopeless. Never, perhaps, in the 
history of any people, in times of peace, was 
such evidence produced of the perversion of 
all the powers of government as has been 
within the last few weeks produced in the 
City and State of New York. There is cer- 
tainly cause for shame, humiliation and sor- 
row. So long, however, as such men as 
Governor Tilden are spared to us, we are not 
permitted to yield ourselves up to despair. 
The overhanging cloud is dark and menacing, 
but the silver lining is not as yet completely 
obscured. 

Governor Tilden is now making a sort of 
progress through the upper part of the State ; 
and as is customary on such occasions, he has 
been addressing the people on those matters 
in which, with himself and his associates in 
office, they are supposed to have a common 
interest. He was at Buffalo on Tuesday, the 
10th, at Syracuse on the following day, and 
at Utica on the 12th. At Buffalo, in com- 
pany with Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, 
he visited the rooms of the Board of Trade, 
and spoke at considerable length on the sub- 
ject of the canals, successfully vindicating the 
position he had taken, and proving to the 
satisfaction of all that success of the right 
kind had already rewarded his efforts in the 
direction of reform. At Syracuse he received 
quite an ovation; and to the thousands who 
had assembled in front of the Empire House 
he repeated substantially the sentiments which 
he had expressed the day before at Buffalo. 
Both speeches were opportune and in admira- 
ble taste. Courageous and full of confidence, 
they had in them the genuine ring of reform. 
It is impossible to read these speeches without 
feeling that the Governor is in dead earnest. 
He says what he means and he means what 
he says. He has put his hand to the plow 
—he has done so at the request and in the 
interest of the people ; and, with the approval 
and support of the people, he means to go on. 
There is to be no looking back ; and there is 
to be no failure. 

Governor Tilden has good reason to feel 
encouraged by the success which has already 
attended him in the matter of canal reform. 
It was only last Winter that the business men 
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of Buffalo, and others interested in the trans- 
port trade between the Lakes and New York, 
made known their grievances to the Governor, 
and asked relief. On the 18th of March the Gov- 
ernor made the canal question the subject ofa 
special message to the Houses of Assembly. 
Reforms were immediately introduced, so far 
as the Governor's authority extended ; and the 
Houses were constrained to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, whose duty it should 
be to inquire into the general condition of the 
State canals. It was the conviction of Gov- 
ernor Tilden that the management of the 
canals was rotten to the core, that abuses and 
maladministration, fraud and peculation, pre- 
vailed to such an extent as to be exhaustive 
of the entire revenue, and of the fruits of 
much unnecessary and burdensome taxation 
besides, and tha¢ the reconstruction of the en- 
tire system of management had become a 
aecessity, namatter how great the labor or how 
heavy the sacrifice. The result of the labors 
of the Investigating Committee has justified 
the worst fears of the public and the Gover- 
nor’s most alarming predictions. Abuse of 
trust, fraud: imposition, open and undi-guised 
plundering of the public purse — never were 
these exhibited on a grander scale than by the 
Canal Cummissioners. It is only six months 
since the reform movement was fairly ini- 
tiated ; and at the clese of this brief period of 
time, the Committee of Investigation has been 
able to make its first report, and the Governor 
can make the proud boast that with the re- 
duction of tolls on the one hand and the re- 
mission of taxes on the other, there has been 
an actual saving in Canal management of two 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
It is not wonderful that Governor Tilden, 
looking back upon the last six months, should 
fecl encouraged, and that he should speak with 
pride and confidence. What he has done is 
but an earnest of what he proposes to do. 
His work will not be done until he has 
thoroughly purged the Canal Commission, 
until he has made economy in the management 
compatible with efficiency in the work ; until, 
in fact, he has restored the Erie Canal to the 
State and made it useful towards the ends for 
which it was constructed. If life and health 
are spared him, and if he is properly sup- 
ported, we have no doubt that, during his 
term of office, the Governor will accomplish 
his purpose. No doubt Governor Tilden owes 
much of the success which has attended him 
to the righteousness of his cause, to the sym- 
pathy of the public,and to the ungrudgingly 
given assistance of the press ; but undeniably 
he has been himself the soul of the reform 
movement. He has had the courage to lead, 
and the wisdom to lead well. Others have 
followed ; but to him more than to all others 
combined the praise is due. 

It is not without good reason that the 
Governor calls upon the people for their hearty 
co-operation. He has heavy work still on 
hand. The Ring is broken ; but it,is not yet 
crushed. The Lords and Beldens and Deni- 
sons and the rest are rich and powerful, and, 
as we have seen, unscrupulous. They will 
shrink from no labor—they will spare no cost 
in order to strengthen themselves in the next 
Legislature. They will fight at the ballot- 
box as if they were fighting for sweet life. 
But for the press of the city and State—such 
is the strength of the Canal Ring in the State 
Legislature — Governor Tilden might have 
found it impossible to do what he has done. 
With increased strength in the Legislature, 
they would be able to thwart all the Gover- 
nor’s designs and laugh to scorn both him and 
and his reforms. To enable him to finish 
efficiently what he has so successfully begun, 
the hands of the Governor must be strength- 
ened and sustained by a reformed Legislature 
“Tf,” says Governor Tilden, “ the people of 
this State will send to the next session of the 
legislative bodies representatives who will 
honestly co-operate in this great work, I here, 
to-day, promise them, and promise you, that 
whereas we reduced the taxes last year from 
74 to 6 mills, next year we will put them 
down to 43, and even 4 mills. Afterwards 
they can be reduced still lower.” This isa 
bid for popular favor and support, and it is a 
fair bid. It is desirable, nay, it is of the last 
importance to the community, that canal 
transport be made as serviceable and as cheap 
as possible. But it is not less desirable, it is 
not less important to the community, that the 
present Canal Ring be squelched, and that the 
guilty members thereof who have fattened 
and made rich at the expense of the people 
be brought to justice. And certainly it is not 
less desirable, it isnot less important to the com- 
munity, that political morality be transformed 
and elevated and made worthy: of the great 
interests of the greatest State in the Union. 
These great ends are not to be realized by 
Governor Tilden alone, nor by Governor Til- 
den aided, as he is certain to be, by the 
ability, experience and perseverance of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dorsheimer. What is wanted 
—what is an absolute necessity— is a reformed 
Legislature—a Legislature, numerically and 
sympathetically, strongly on his side. At the 
ballot-box the people must fight their own 
fight; for they, after all, are the guardians of 
their own rights, and the protectors of their 
own interests. Let the next Legislature be 
what it ought to be, and they will win. If 
they fail, the blame will be their own. To 
quote the elegant and suggestive expression 
ot Governor Tilden himself, ‘‘ When bad men 
combine, it is the duty of good men to unite.” 
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LOST ART OF CONVERSATION. 
A SOCIAL revolution is upon us. From the 
other side of the Atlantic it is rumored 
that the dance is becoming unfashionable, and 
that conversation is to be restored to its ancient 
supremacy. Wall-flowers are to have a 
chance to blessom and spread their sweetness 
upon the air of the drawing-room, without be- 
ing crushed out of existence by the dash and 
abandon of dancers. It appears that there are 
educated people in England who actually are 
tired of whirling to the sound of music through 
a heated atmosphere, and being subject to the 
whims of a dancing-master for their evening’s 
entertainment. They demand a change. 

Whether the desire for something less like 
hard work than the waltz or the German is 
due to the visit of the Shah of Persia and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is that these worthies never permit 
their sovereign serenity to be disturbed by 
taking a partner for the lancers or a polka. 
They leave it ull to the dancing-girls, whose 
labor is paid for in accordance with their skill. 
Reposing on soft cushions and drawing the fra- 
grant tobacco-smoke through the perfumed re- 
cesses of his hookah, the Eastern potentate 
looks upon the graceful group of dancers who 
posture beforg him, and really enjoys it. His 
pleasure has something sensible about it ; but 
what shall be said of the man who works fu- 
riously with feet and arms from eve to day- 
light, for the enjoyment of the thing? Shall 
it be believed that he tells the truth when he 
describes it as something delightful? Yet he 
has not been able to help himself in this gen- 
eration. Fashion has decreed that he must 
dance. To acknowledge that he could not or 
would not take the floor at the call of the feet- 
stirring music was to confess himself lacking 
in the one great essential of a valuable mem- 
ber of society. Such martyrs have been at 
once and for ever consigned to the limbo of 
wall-flowers by the giggling dames and sim- 
pering squires who dictate the amusements of 
fashionable circles. It has in many respects 
been an odious tyranny. Indeed, it is yet in 
power, and the story of its overthrow may be 
premature. Hardy and determined must 
those be who shall move in the matter so as to 
succeed. 

Let it not be understood that dancing would 
be at any time banished from tie haunts of 
society. Such a complete change will pro- 
bably never take place. It is not desirable. 
It will be sufficient if it be made to take at 
times a secondary place, allowing some of its 
former privileges to other means of entertain- 
ment. There is no prettier or more healthful 
sight than a bevy of children engaged in the 
dance. It is an amusement that belongs to 
the young, and is worthy of their exercise. 
But the abuse of its privileges in the case of 
the elders has certainly been burdensome. 
There are any numbers of cultured, intellect- 
ual persons who would much prefer to be ex- 
cused from this species of gymnastics, and 
who only permit themselves to engage in it 
because they feel that fashion has laid its 
edict upon them. Indeed, they find that they 
might as well abandon society altogether as de- 
cline to dance. These will gladly welcome 
the change that shall give them opportunity 
to use their brains, in the place of their feet, 
in society. 

The universal use of the dance in public 
and private gatherings seems to have put an 
end to conversation as an art. Small-talk, 
between the intervals of music, is permitted ; 
but anything beyond that infantile point has 
been voted a bore. Indeed, people now have 
the idea that conversation means private lec- 
turing, and must necessarily be studied and 
heavy. “Did you ever hear me preach ?” 
asked Coleridge of Charles Lamb. To which 
rather leading question the incorrigible wag 
responded, “I never heard you do anything 
else.” Yet, with all his fondness for hearing 
himself talk, society would be the gainer if it 
could exchange a dozen of the most ecstatic 
of modern dancers for a Coleridge. Our classi- 
cal English literature is filled with the bon- 
mots of cultured men and women, struck off 
in the heat and dash of social intercourse, and 
flashed from mouth to mouth until they found 
a permanent place in the annals of some so- 
ciety scribe. In the last century, and indeed 
early in this, the salon was the ruling power 
in society. At the court of some brilliant 
woman, whose intellect matched her rank and 
wealth, the great minds of the town, city or 
province gathered, and in the contest for re- 
cognition amid such surroundings, the best 
efforts of the brain were called out. Where 
this fashion began it is not easy to determine. 
Hypatia probably borrowed it from a past 
generation. When Queen Elizabeth assembled 
the intellectual power of England at her feet, 
slfé was only imitating the example of Greek 
and Roman leaders of society. The French 
cultivated the salon to the highest pitch, and 
there is a long list of brilliant women of that 
nation, to whom the culture that distinguishes 
it is still in debt. Perhaps the last notable 
instance in England was Holland House, whose 
fame is yet sounded by contemporaneous 
literature. 

Is not this a favorable time to plead for 
a restoration of the old order of things? There 
need be no slavish adherence to precedents. 
No copy should be made of French or English 
models, for it would fail to meet the require- 
ments of our day. But itis possible that the 
lost art of conversation may be restored ; that 
the intellect may be called into play to assist 
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in an evening's entertainment; that woman 
may appear as something higher than an 
exhibitor of fashions and a partner in the 
dance ; that society shall become a power 
for the elevation of the race, rather than the 
slave of its thirst for passing pleasure ; that 
men of mark shall seek social gatherings 
where they now avoid them, and take again 
the lead which has been left to the best 
dancers. It would be much to have gained a 
single step in this direction. While the Ameri- 
can people are gregarious, they are not 
sociable. They gather at hotels and boarding- 
houses, in clubs for men and the fashionable 
stores where women shop, but they only 
really unite in voting society a bore. They 
dread visits, detest receptions and abhor balls, 
Yet gatherings of people in the same walk of life 
can be made the most attractive epochs of daily 
life. There seems to be a recognition of this 
fact in the recent movement to drive the 
dance back to its legitimate sphere. It will bea 
healthy sign if there is a call again for the 
invigorating influence of the salon in society. 
It will give us the resurrection we need. 





DELANO’S STRATEGY. 

HE most uncomfortable man about Wash- 

- ington just now is probably Mr. Columbus 
Delano, reputed member of the Indian Ring, 
Secretary of the Interior, and father of the 
famous John, surnamed Delano, of whom the 
current rumor hath it that his good offices in 
facilitating the passage of private business 
through the said Department are held in great 
esteem by interested persons, and at great 
price by himself. For Mr.Columbus Delano 
is anxious to get out of public life before the 
shortening shadows of Democratic investigat- 
ing committees, which now hover about his 
unfortunate office, become exasperating reali- 
ties, while at the same time he wishes to 
retire gracefully ; and this is what any man in 
Mr. Delano’s awkward position would find an 
exceedingly difficult feat to perform. 

There was much talk of his impending re- 
signation some months ago, when Attorney- 
General Williams retired, but there was at 
the same time so much and such earnest talk 
about the corruptions of the Indian service, 
that Mr. Delano was compelled to withhold his 
resignation until a more convenient season. 
Trustworthy Washington correspondents now 
assert that the President 
a new Secretary for the Interior, and 
that Mr. Delano’s resignation will be ten- 
dered as soon as the special commission 
to investigate the Indian Service shall have 
made its report. Of course Mr. Delano expects 
nothing but vindication at the hands of thie 
Commission, and apparently he has good 
reason for the faith that is in him. It consists 
of six persons, whereof three, viz., ex-Gover- 
nor Fletcher ,of Missouri, Congressman B. W. 
Harris of Massachusetts, and Congressman 
Faulkner of West Virginia, were nominated by 
Mr. Delano and by Indian Commissioner Smith, 
who is implicated along with Mr. Delano in the 
scandals of the Indian Service. Mr, Fletcher 
is said to be a warm personal friend of Mr. 
Delano ; Mr. Harris, a near relative of the late 
Oakes Ames, has already displayed a remark- 
able leniency for the failings of dishonest 
Indian Agents; and Mr. Faulkner, though a 
man of capacity and integrity, is much too old 
to take an active part in the investigation. The 
other members are Mr. Bullett of Massa- 
chusetts, a man of whom very little is known 
by the public ; Senator Howe of Wisconsin, who 
gained some distinction a few years ago by his 
efforts to whitewash the Custom House Ring 
in this city, while acting upon a Committee to 
investigate it; and Mr. Wayne McVeagh, who is 
about the only unobjectionable member of 
the Commission. It is said that the latter de- 
clined to serve, or consented with reluctance, 
probably for the same reason that Pro- 
fessor Seelye, of Massachusetts, declined, 
viz., that the Commission has no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
Vindication at the hands of a body thus con- 
stituted will not be worth much to Mr. Delano 
with the public, but the best that he hopes for 
is some cover, however thin, behind which he 
may make good his retreat from an untenable 
position. Good generals have withdrawn their 
armies from similar positions by employing 
similar tactics. 

The scandals of the Indian service are too 
notorious. to be whistled down the wind. 
They cannot be squarely met ; but Delano, and 
the Administration which has sustained him, 
hope to explain them away, or to shift tlie 
responsibility for them to other shoulders. In 
a recent address “to the Christian public,” 
the standing Board of Indian Commissioners 
assumed for the religious bodies of the coun- 
try the entire responsibility for the general 
management of the Indian service, and the at- 
tempt has been made to clear the Interior De- 
partment of all responsibility for the frauds 
committed at Red Cloud Agency by Agent Sa- 
ville, and exposed by Professor Marsh, because, 
as the friends of Mr. Delano claim, Saville was 
nominated for the position by the Episco- 
pal Church. Of course, the Churches will 
refuse to become the scapegoats for the sins 
of Mr. Delano and of Mr. Commissioner Smith ; 
but, preposterous as it may seem, this is what 
the friends of the Administration are attempt 
ing to make of them. The report of Mr. De- 
lano’s commission, which is now investigating 
Professor Marsh's charges at Red Cloud 
Agency, will be.awaited with curious interest. 
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In the meantime Mr. William Welsh, a 
wealthy and influential citizen of Philadelphia, 
who was chairman of the first Board of Indian 
Commissioners, is bringing Delano’s sins home 
to him with fatal effect, and making the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility for the commission of 
those sins heavier than he will wish to bear. 
The gist of Mr. Welsh’s strongest charges, 
which reach us too late in the week for ex- 
tended comment, is that Delano would never 
tolerate anybody in the Indian Commission 
who sought to promote honesty in the Indianser- 
-vice; that Delano paid $500,000 ofifraudulent 
claims after the Secretary of the Commission 
hid proven them fraudulent, and then libeled 
the Secretary, to break down his character and 
his testimony, and that the President has inva- 
riably turned a deaf ear to all complaints and 
proofs of the dishonesty of his subordinate. 
The present Board of Indian Commissioners 
are mere stool-pigeons for the Indian Ring, 
as Mr. Welsh incidentally but conclusively 
Delano is shrewd, but he is too vul- 
amount of strategy will save him. 
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THE POLICE MUDDLE. 

MIE disclosures which are made from day 

to day regarding the condition and work- 
ing of the New York Police continue to be of 
the most startling kind. The Committee ap- 
pointed by the Assembly to investigate into 
the charges made against the police, although 
not the most perfect instrument which could 
have been invented for the purpose, has, 
nevertheless, done good work. It has com- 
pletely unmasked the villainy which was hid- 
den beneath official costume, and has shown | 
that the so-called guardians of the law, from 
the Commissioners downwards, were more 
anxious about the welfare of the criminal 
classes than they were about the welfare of 
the law-abiding and taxpaying members of the 
community. The disclosures made, through | 
the labors of the Committee of Investigation, 
have brought to trial some of the captains of 
precincts. At these trials the evidence pro- 
duced of corruption and connivance with 








crime on the part of some of the chief officers 
has been even more alarming than that pro- | 
duced before the Investigating Committee. 
And asa proof that rogues, whether of high 
or low degree, must in the end fall out for the 
good of honest men, the Police Commissioners 
have got to loggerheads with each other; and 
charges and counter-charges, inculpations and 
recriminations, are the order of the day. 

There is no longer any doubt that the po- 
lice are to blame for much of the abounding 
iniquity and for nota little of the undiscov- 
ered crime. It is established beyond all con- 
troversy that the police force as a whole has 
been singularly inefficient, and that many of 
the members thereof have been willfully re- 
miss in the discharge of their duty. It has 
}een proved beyond all contradiction that 
individual policemen, when in the act of 
exposing crime, or bringing the criminal to 
justice, have been discouraged, or hindered, 
ov forbidden, by their superior officers ; nor 
is there any longer the shadow of a shade of 
doubt that the misdeeds and crimes of Wil- 
liams and Walsh and Burden and the other 
captains were winked at by the Board of Com- 
missioners. It is simply scandalous — that 
such a man as Williams should have been 
allowed so long to remain on the force. It de- 
serves to be noticed that the charges brought 
against the captains relate .to crimes antece- 
deut to the existence of the present Board of 
Commissioners, and when Williams and Walsh 
and Burden and Kennedy and McCulloch were 
at the head of other precincts than those now 
under their care. All these charges were 
known to the present Commissioners Matsell, 
Disbecker and Voorhis, if not when they took 
Office, at least some four or five months ago, 
when there was a general shaking-up of the 
entire force and a transference of captains | 
from one precinct to another. We cannot hold 
tie present Commissioners responsible for the 
misdeeds of the above-named captains, for the 
reason that they were not in office when the 
misdeeds were committed ; but we can, and | 
do, hold them responsible for allowing those 
men to remain in office when they were in full | 
possession of the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing proof of their criminal neglect of | 
duty, and of their willful perversion of the | 
powers of their office. In view of such facts. | 
these recent trials, although useful to the pub- 
lic, have been very much of a farce. The facts 
brought out had long been known to Matsell, 
Disbecker & Co. The Commissioners can gain | 
nothing by pleading that they were not in 
office when the offenses charged against the 
police were committed. Their erimnality | 
consists$in this.that, although appointed during | 
the heat of a reform movement, and for the 
purpose of cleaning out the Augean stable of | 
police inquity, they retained men in office of | 
whose guilt they had abundant and satisfactory 
evidence. 

It is thus manifest that, as the corruption is 
general, there can be no thorough reform of 
the force without complete reconstruction. 
Reform must begin again at the fountain-head. 
We do not much wonder at Mr. Matsell’s ex- 
pressing his willingness-to retire. He must 
have felt, after the confessions of Disbecker, 
that the Board was doomed. It matters little, 
however, whether he resigns or not, The 
public will not be satisfied until a clean sweep. 
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charges. He is a new man among them ; and 
we are not a little indebted to him for bring- 
ing matters to a crisis. For this we owe him 
thanks ; and so far as we know, it might be 
for the good of the public if General Smith 
were placed at the head of the new Board of 
Commissioners. That Governor Tilden will 
dismiss the Police Commissioners must be 
taken for granted. He has no longer any 
choice in the matter. Of course, resignation 
will render such action on the part of the 
Governor unnecessary. If the Commissioners do 
not resign, we have good reason for believing 
that tlfe Governor will act with promptness 
and decision. Governor Tilden’s work of 
reform is not to be marred or hindered by the 
blundering, incompetent and corrupt manage- 
ment of the police affairs of the Empire City. 
And to make the police force of this city what it 
ought to be, the entire machine must be recon- 
structed. There must be new men in the 
ranks, new subordinate officers, new captains 
of precincts ; but first and foremost, there 
must be a new Board of Police Commissioners. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING AuGusT 14, 1875, 





Monday -113855 @ 1133¢ | Thursday. ..11314 @ 115% 
Tuesday...... 1134 @ T14 Friday ...... 11275 @ 113!, 
Wednesday...114. @ 11444 | Saturday.... 1134 @ 11334 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Tue Lapies or Jersey Crry have honored them- 
selves, and redeemed their sex from the common 
reproach of lacking charity for a betrayed and 
fallen sister, by the monument which they have 
dedicated to the memory of unfortunate Mary 
Pomeroy. 

NEITHER PRESIDENT GRANT NOR HIS FRIENDS have 
by any means abandoned their “‘ third-term ” policy, 
if the Long Branch correspondent of the New York 
Herald has not been bamboozled by a magnate of 
the Republican Party and intimate counselor of the 
President. Nous verrons, as Father Ritchie, of 
Richmond, used to say. 

Messrs. Moopy AnD Sankey, the American evan- 
gelists whose earnestness has wrought so deep an 


| jmpression on the British mind and heart, arrived 
|in New York city by the steamer Spain, August 


14th. After a brief rest they propose to resume 
their efforts to convert their fellow-countrymen. 
The latter certainly need ‘‘ a great awakening,” as 
much as their English cousins. : 

CHARLEY Ross and his mysterious fate will again 
conunand public attention, inasmuch as Wester- 
velt, brother-in-law of Mosher, one of the two 
burglars shot to death by the Van Brunts on Long 
Island, and suspected like those burglars of com- 
plicity in the abduction of poor little Charley, is 
shortly to be brought to trial. Let us ‘hope 
against hope ’’ with Mrs. Ross that her child is yet 
alive, and will be restored. 


Mr MicHaren Nouan refuses to say what he did 
with the money which he got from the steamship 
companies. Mr. Nolan denies that any of it went 
into the hands of Assemblymen. If the Committee 
of Investigation cannot get on without forcing Mr. 
Nolan to do more than he has done, they had better 
give up. It is a pity that the truth cannot be 
arrived at; but Nolan has a perfect right to refuse 
to give further evidence. 


Mr. GLADSTONE seems determined to keep up 
the religious strife begotten by his first pamphlet on 
the Vatican Decrees. It is understood that he has 
republished in book-form this pamphlet, with several 
essays from the Contemporary Review en Ecclesi- 
astical questions. He abides by all that he has said, 
and declares that the Ultramontanes are busily 
engaged in fomenting a great religious war. Mr. 
Gladstone has no doubt some good reasons for this 
statement. 

Gortnt’s Brrtapay.—It is now one hundred and 
twenty-six years since the birth of the great Ger- 
man poet and philosopher, Johann Wolfgang von 
It is forty-three years since he died at 
Weimar at the ripe age of eighty-three. On the 
28th of August, which is the anniversary of 
his birthday, a grand demonstration is to be 
given in honor of the poet's memory at Gilmore’s 
Garden. The demonstration will be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Goethe Club of this city— 
an association eomposed of young German gentle- 
men under the presidency of Dr. Anthony Ruppener. 
A feature of the exhibition will be the dedication ofa 
bust of the poet which, we believe, is intended for 
Central Park. Mr. Gilmore’s band is retained for 
the occasion, and the singing will be done by the 
“Saenger-Bunde.”’ William Cullen Bryant is to de- 
liver the oration, and Bayard Taylor will read an 
original poem. The affair promises to be one of 
unusual interest. 

Tae EASTERN Question AGAIN.—For some weeks 
past it has been known that the Turkish Govern- 
ment were having some trouble with Herzegovina. 
The people had risen in considerable numbers 
against the Government; but it was not supposed 
that the Government of the Sultan would have any 
difficulty in putting down the insurrection. - It now 
appears that the situation is becoming grave. The 
insurrection, in fact, is assuming alarming propor- 
tions. The town of Trebigne has been fired and 
The Montenegrins and Dalmatians have 
added their strength to that of their rebellious 
neighbors, and in large numbers they are scouring 
the country and interrupting the advance of the 
Government forces. The Montenegrins and Dalma- 
tians are, it is said, aiding the insurgents with 
money and provisions as well as with men. Accord 
ing to the latest accounts, Austria has been con- 
ferring with Germany and Russia; and it is under- 
stood that they have agreed to support her in any 
recommendation which she may make to Turkey in 
the matter of Herzegovina. It will not be at all 
wonderful if out of this affair there should grow an- 
other Eastern war. Turkey was never in a more 
he'ipiess condition. She would be powerless against 





an attack made upon her by any of her neighbors. } 


What to do with Turkey is the difficulty ; and a great 
Eastern war which would involve all the Great 
Powers of Europe is as likely now as ever. With a 
religious difficulty on hand which is dividing the 
nations and with this fresh trouble in the East, the 
situation is much less peaceful than the Queen’s 
Speech would lead us to believe. 


MusicaL CoLLEeces.—Rarly in this year it was 
announced that a wealthy New York gentleman had 
signified his intention of erecting and endowing a 
musical college on the site of Barnum’s Hippodrome 
or elsewhere in this city. We sincerely hope that 
those good intentions will be carried out, for of all 
the arts there is perhaps none which necessitates so 
long a period of unremunerative study as music. 
In many other professions individuals who have ac- 
quired but the merest rudimentary knowledge can 
turn it to some little account, and soon obtain 
a solid return, however small, for their labor. In 
the case of music, however, years of study are 
necessary, and considerable expense must be in- 
surred, before anything like adequate renumera- 
tion can be expected. Enthusiastic admirers of the 
art declare that the realization of such a project 
in New York would inaugurate a new musical era 
in this country, and even if it should not succeed in 
producing modern Beethovens and Mozarts, it will 
at least tend towards keeping to the front many 
artists whom force of circumstances at present 
obliges to remain in the background. At-the South 
Kensington Museum in London there has just been 
established a National Training School for Music. 
The Prince of Wales and other members of the 
toyal family, together with the most celebrated 
professors of the art, have already extended to the 
institution their most liberal patronage, and were a 
similar advantage offered in New York we are cer- 
tain that the promoters would be surprised at the 
favor with which it would be received. 


An Art GALLERY AT SaRATOGA.—The people 
of Saratoga, and their thousands of visitors, are in- 
debted to the liberality of Hon. Thomas B. Carroll 
for a free exhibition of pictures in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Carroll, the owner of the collection, offered at 
one time to give a valuable library of about twenty 
thousand volumes to the village, if a suitable build- 
ing for its safe-keeping should be provided. But, 
for some reason, the conditions of his generous 
offer were not complied with. The collection of 
pictures which he has now placed on exhibition at 
the Town Hall fills two rooms, and consists of two 
hundred and fifty works, ‘“‘some of them,”’ says 
the correspondent of the Troy Press, ‘‘ rare works 
of old masters.’’ The largest painting is the ‘* Bap 
tism of Achilles,’’ by Salvator Rosa. Another is 
the ‘‘ Inspiration of the Cross,’’ by Guido Remi. 
After describing these two paintings, the corre- 
spondent of the Troy Pyess adds: ‘We were 
pleased to meet here the name of an old friend, 
I’. Rondell. There are two pieces of his, both the 
head and shoulders of short wool sheep. They are 
so life-like, that were the frames hidden, I should 
be tempted to flee the horns of the one, and hold 
out my hands with salt for the other, whose face 
denotes the innocent peacefulness of the lamb. 
There is a good-sized picture, ‘In the Blue Grass,’ 
by J. H. Beard, which bears study. The cattle, 
the trees, in fact the foreground, the perspectivg, 
and every particular of the painting, are perfect. 
This collection comprises a great variety of sub- 
jects, from the quiet to the tempestuous in nature; 
from the simple to the sublime in art, and from the 
grotesque to the beautiful in fancy. Many cele- 
brated names are among the list of artists, some of 
them familiar to the public, and all of them artists 
of great merit.” 

SaratoGa LakE.—The most comprehensive and 
entertaining letter from Saratoga Springs, which 
the present ‘season’ has elicited, is due to the 
pen of Mr. Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springfield 
Republican. Mr. Bowles says of Saratoga with 
equal truth and enthusiasm: ‘Of all watering- 
places, it is, indeed, the chief and most permanent. 
Mountain and seashore resorts come and go like 
the fashions. They are everywhere, and innumer- 
able. The supply and variety wait on a fickle 
market. But there is only one Saratoga.’ Mr. 
Bowles specifies particularly, among the delights 
of this unrivaled Summer resort, the attraetions of 
Saratoga Lake. “The lake, though four miles dis- 
tant, is being rapidly drawn into close connection 
with the village, and becoming more and more a 
part of its daily Summer life. The roadway is 
broadened and shaded and watered, omnibuses 
run to and fro all day—~a horse railroad and a nar- 
row-gauge steam track are talked of; little hotels 
are located at attractive points around its shores, 
and baby steamboats ply back and forth over its 
waters ; while experiment and expectation point 
to residence-villas upon the favored bluffs or rolling 
banks of this beautiful sheet of water. Mr. Frank 
Leslie, of illustrated paper renown, already has a 
dainty Swiss cottage, hanging, like a bird’s-nest, 
under the western bank, and is preparing on his 
extensive adjoining estate for a grand villa home ; 
while, with a view to future demand froin others 


for this sort of thing, he has guined possession of 


the still more beautiful opposite shore of the lake 
for several miles. A charming discovery, since 
the use of the little excursion steamboats, is that 
the still; deep and dark waters of a little creek 
connecting the Saratoga with Lonely Lake have a 
power of reflecting the banks and trees and fences 
and sky akove it with a fidelity and to an extent 
that are’ truly marvelous, and which rivals, if it 
does not surpass, the same quality of the famous 
Mirror Lake in the Yosemite Vailey. Another ele- 
ment in the permanent attraction of Saratoga for 
health and pleasure as a Summer home, is the 
peculiar dryness and coolness of the air. In these 
respects it has the quality of the mountain air, 
though located upon the plain, not many feet above 
tide-water. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is not simple, but the fact is patent and valuable. 
Probably that which gives the character to the 
marvelous mineral waters has to do with this, also ; 
but the sandy soil, the pine forests, and the high 
hills to the north and west, are more obvious ele- 
ments in the rare possession.” 


- 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC, 


FE, DeELAFIELD Smitu, Counsel for the Corporation of 
New York, was removed, and William C. Whitney ap 
pointed in his place..,.The railroads in Missouri are 
engaged in a general freight and passenger-rate war... . 
Orders were issued for the arrest of Henry D. Denison, 
James J. Belden, A. C. Belden and Thomas Gale, New 
York canal contractors, for frauds... .Grasshoppers reap 
peared in Nebraska in large numbers... .Ex-State 
Treasurer Parker of South Carolina was recaptured and 
taken to Columbia....Douglas Taylor keeps up his fight 
for possession of the office of Commissioner of Jurors in 
New York....About one-half of the money stolen from 
the Treasury building in Washington was recovered 
The Democratic State Convention of Mississippi met at 
Jackson on the 38d, and Congressional nominations 
were made,...J. H. Dawes, of Rockland, N. Y., 
failed, with $36,000 liabilities....The National Council 
of the Ancient Order of Druids held its annual session at 
Cincinnati and elected officers....Governor Tilden vis 
ited Bulfalo, and was received by ths Board of Trade 
In the Republican Congressional Convention held at San 
Francisco, Ira P. Rankin was renominated for the Forty. 
fourth Congress....The Navy Department directed that 
the United States steamer Hartford should proceed to 
Tripoli and demand an apology for the recent outrage to 
the United States Consul and his wife. ...Colonel Wil 
liam P. Ross was re-elected Principal Chief of the Chero- 
kee tribe of Indians,...A new military post was 
established in the Black Hills... .The remains of General 
Breckinridge were removed from the vault and buried 
in the cemetery at Lexington, Ky....The sessions of 
the New York Police Board were rendered quite lively 
last week by personal charges and explanations....The 
Hon. William A. Graham, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Fillmore, died at Saratoga, August llth... .The 
New Jersey Association of Spiritualists and Friends of 
Progress closed the annual convention at Vineland... ..An 
advance in freight rates to the West is ordered by the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. .. . 
Professor Walker, of the Michigan University, welcomed 
the members of the American Association of Science to 
Detroit....General Plaisted received the Congressional 
nomination (Republican) of the Fourth Maine District 

...Samuel Brannan was nominated for Congress by 
the Independent Democratic Convention at San Fran 
cisco....The New York State Republican Convention 
will be held at Saratoga Springs, September 8th....Au 
effort is being made to have the Presidential GConven 
tions held at Saratoga..../ A semi-official hint was 
thrown out as to the complexion of the platform thot 
will be adopted by the Pennsylvania Democrats... .. The 
Ninth Annual Reunion of the Army of the Cumberland 
will be held at Utica, N. Y., September 15th and 16th 
-...Very good crops are promised in Ohio and Min 
nesota....The Northern Pacific Railroad was sold at 
auction for $100,000....S. A.“Castle & Co., commiss:on 
dealers in general notions, New York, suspended... .Thoe 
Grand Opera House, New York, was sold for $500,000, 
and will be converted into a Philharmonic Temple....A 
claim for damages done their property will be presented 
by the Sioux Indians. . .. The Democrats carried the State 
of Nurth Carolina in the election for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention....G. M. Whitney received 
the Independent nomination for Congressman from 
Oregon....Governor Tilden’s journey from Buffalo ts 
Albany was a continuous ovation... .Thirty-eight post- 
masters wére dismissed for fraudulent sale of posiage 
stamps....The Hon. William A. Graham, ex-Governor 
of North Carolina, ex-Secretary of the Navy, and a can- 
didate for Vice-President on the ticket with General 
Scott, died at Saratoga, N. Y., August 11th....Horace 
Binney, the oldest lawyer in the United States, ex 
member of Congress, and author of many legal reports 
and works, died in Philadelphia on the 12th, aged ninety - 
seven....The evangelists, Moody and Sankey, arrived 
at New York from Liverpdol on the 14th....Henry 
Warren, Republican candidate for Governor of Oregon, 
was indorsed by the State Temperance Convention. 


FOREIGN. 


Sixty leaders in the O’Connell riot at Glasgow were 
arrested and remanded to jail... . Alexander Collie, who, 
with his brother, was under indictment in London for 
obtaining money: under false pretenses, absconded.... 
The insurrection in Herzegovina continues, and the in- 
surgents have defeated the Turkish troops with great 
loss....A geological expedition was captured by the Cree 
Indians in Manitoba, Canada....The American riflemen 
returned to London from Paris. ,.. Letters of distinction 
were awarded the United States Navy Department and 
the Signal Bureau by the Geographical Congress at Paris. 
....The mem)ers of the City Council of Montrea] were 
assaulted by a mob of French Canadians who are 
opposed to compulsory vaccination....A difliculty broke 
out between the Russian and Prussian guards on the 
Dombrowa frontier, in which several men were wounded. 
....A levy of 100,000 additional men will be issued 
soon at Madrid....A terrible railroad accident occurred 
on the line between Valparaiso and Santiago, Chili, in 
which a locomotive and seventeen cars were precipitated 
over a bridge....Fifty persons, engaged in the recent 
religious outbreak at San Miguel, Salvador, were shot, 
and the priests who urged the outrage were compelled to 
witness the execution. ...The Presidential campaign in 
Colombia has already led to civil strife; the city of Panama 
is reported to be in a dismal condition, and fighting has 
occurred in Magdalena....Peru was threatened with a 
general revolution; Islay and Mollendo were captured by 
insurgents, but the band was subsequently routed and its 
leader killed....The cable between Chili and Peru is 
being successfully laid....Hans Christian Andersen was 
buried at Copenhagen on the 11th. The King and Royal 
family attended the funeral... .The Mercliants’ Shipping 
Bill passed the British House of Lords....A fresh 
supply of siege materials was received by the Royal 
troops at See de Urgel, and the bombardment of the 
citadel will be reopened....The army worm made its 
appearance in the province of New Brunswick....The 
Geographical Congress at Paris awarded medals to the 
United States Statistical Bureau, and to Professor Hay- 
den....All but one of the American team sailed from 
Liverpool for home on the 12th....Olsana Tower, an 
outpost of the citadel of Seo de Urgel was entered by the 
Alfonsist troops....Reports from Cairo announce that 
the Abyssiniansare preparing for war with Egypt... .The 
Old Catholic Conference opened its session at Bonn. 
Extensive floods prevailed in British India, interrupting 
general railroad travel....A Spanish colonel was taken 
from a British steamer at Puerto Rico, and shot by the 
Spaniards, despite the protests of foreign Consuls....A 
levy of 100,000 additional men for military service was 
announced at Madrid....The Montenegrins and Dalma- 
tians are greatly aiding the insurgent Herzegovinians 
with money and provisions....Russia and Germany 
agreed to support Austria in any effort that might be 
made to settle the Turkish difficulty... .The British Par- 
liament was prorogued on the 13th....A committee of 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, France, was appointed to 
prepare goods for the Centennial....The Faraday 
sailed from London on the 18th to repair the Direct 
Cable....A force of 10,000 additional men are to be 
sent to Cuba from Spain....The Bishop of Gnesen was 
expelled from the province containing his diocese for 
having fulfilled in part the duties of Archbishop Ledo- 
chowski....The Ultramontane candidate for the German 
Parliament at Coblentz was elected. ..A religious war 
is predicted as a result of the Herzegovina insurrection. 

\ new extradition treaty between Germany 28 a 
confederation and the United States is to be prepared 
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BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE, NEAR DUISBURG. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT YOKOHAMA. 


OTHING jn the history of mankind is more mar-- 
N velous than the revolution which has been so 
quickly and so thoroughly accomplished in Japan 
during the last few years. Among the reforms car- 
ried out by the Mikado and his Governmentare : the 
abandonment of the old life of seclusion and _ his 
conformance to the dress and public manner of life 
of European sovereigns ; the elevation of the Eta, 
or pariah class, to citizenship ; the abolition of the 
feudal system; the encouragement of a native 
poets; the establishment of a national post; the 
reorganization of the army and navy on European 
models; the suppression of the sale of obscene pic- 
tures and phallic symbols ; the adoption of foreign 
dress by Japanese officials; the abolition of the 
custom of wearing two swords; reform in the mar- 
riage laws; the reformation of the penal code; the 
adoption of railways, telegraphs, lighthouses, steam 
lines of transports, arsen- 
alss and dockyards; a 
civil service of foreign 
employés; the abolition 
of the lunar and adoption 
of the solar calendar; 
the establishment of le- | 
gations in foreign coun- 
tries ; the colonization of 
Yezo; the annexation of if 
the Riu Kiu, or Loo Choo 
Islands; and last, by no 
means least, the pores | | 
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of #a educational system 
on the foreign model, in 
whith science has a high | 
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JAPAN.—THE AMERICAN 


tion in Connecticut, was invited to fill the post of 
Superintendent of Public Education in Japan. What 
is called the ‘‘ American School ”’ at Yokohama has 
exerted an incalculable influence upon the present 
and future of education in Japan. We give two 
illustrations of this famous school: one representing 
its laboratory, and the other a class of Japanese 
pupils reciting to their American instructor. 


SCENE AT THE GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT. 
‘SHAVE A KERRIDGE, SiIR°?’’ 
HE ‘scene so truthfully depicted in our large 
illustration on page 429 is one with which 
every traveler is familiar. The hack-driver is a 
species of the human race found in all cities. His 


characteristics and peculiarities are the same in all 
climes. Wherever found, he is the same sharp, 
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This remodeling of the Sean 
came ene educational — NWT 
system took place in AN | WH) 
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1872--and was announ- 
ced in a circular from 












the Rducational Depart- 
ment, according to 
which the whole Empire 
was divided into eight 
districts; each one of 
them was to have one 
university, and a pre- 
scribed number of 
schools of various grades. 
The national scheme of 
edu¢ation in Japan pro- 
vides for 8 universities, 
32 high schools or acade- 
mies, 256 grammar 
schools, and 5,500 pri- 
mary schools. In 1874 
this grand scheme was 
about one-sixth part ful- 
filled; The circular to 
whieh allusion has been 
made fixed the annual 
cost of education in the 
high schools at $7.50, in 
the lower schools at 
$5.00, From the univer- 
sities thirty students were 
to be selected annually, 
to he sent abroad for 
professional studies, with 
An allowance of $1,800 
per year. From the mid- 
dle schools, 150 students 
were to be sent abroad 
each year, with an allow- 
le $1,000. In the 
common schools no 
foreign janguages were 
to be taught, but in the 
7 og schools the pupils 
might elect any one of 
three foreign languages. 
Jn 1872, Professor G. D. 
Northrop, State Super. 
dateudent of Ednea- 
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SCHOOL” AT YOKOHAMA. 


witty and frequently” unscrupulous being. The 
police officer is his natural enemy and the public his 
natural prey. He has his likes and his dislikeg.. Ile 
has smiles for the enraptured lover who tips him a 
double fare for driving him and his enamorata 
rapidly to the opera and slowly home; jokes and 
information for the young man who fees him well 
for showing him the haunts of the metropolitan 
elephant; wonderful stories and astonishing know- 
ledge of localities for the rustic bridal party; con- 
tempt for the prudent traveler who is always posted 
as to legal fares, and disgust for the elderly female 
who travels with two trunks, a carpet-bag, innumer- 
able packages, a flower-pot and a bird-cage. 

The steamboat landings and the railroad depots 
are his richest harvest-fields. Here he can be found 
in his highest state of development. He looks upon 
every one who steps from a steamer or emerges 
from a railroad depot as hislegitimate prey. Munici- 
pal ordinances have somewhat curbed his eccentri- 
cities and displays of energy of late years, but still 
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JAPAN.—THE LABORATORY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT YOKOHAMA, 
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enough remains of his old peculiarities to make the 
scene at a steamboat landing or a railroad depdot, 
nnoan tha arrival of a stoamer ov traiuy an aust, 
and exciting spectacle. Time was when every 
boat and car arriving in the city was invaded by 
the enterprising Jehus, and passengers were 
dragged to carriages, baggage was boldly taken 
from the hands of reluctant voyagers, and even 
crying babes were snatched from anxious mothers 
and conveyed to vehicles as baits to draw a fare. 
The Grand Central Depot, on Forty-second 
Street, hourly disgorging its masses of human 
freight, is a favorite resort of the hack-drivers. The 
police regulations forbid the blocking up the pass- 
age-way or sidewalks, and the solicitors for passen- 
gers are compelled to keep back of the curb; but 
the array of coachmen wildly brandishing their 
whips and shouting, ‘‘Have a kerridge, sir?” 
“Ride up?’ ‘ Hack, sir?’ is enough to appall and 
confuse the unsophisticated and inexperienced 
traveler. Even the stoical and well-posted voy- 
ager sometimes finds 
himself captured by an 
enterprising hack-driver. 
story is told of an 
experienced traveler 
who, well knowing the 
ordeal through which he 
would have to pass at his 
arrival at the depot, 
nerved himself for the 
occasion, and deter- 
mined to pass through 
the howling crowd dig- 
nified and speechless. 
He passed the cordon 
of shouting drivers safely, 
but was followed by 
the enterprising skir- 
mishers in the rear who 
assailed him with invita- 
tions to ride to the 
“Fifth Avenne,’’ ‘ Me- 
tropolitan,’’ “ St. Nicho- 
las,’’ etc.) until the com- 
lete list of the city 
1otels had been gone 
through. He passed 
them all with head 
erect and perfect indif- 
ference, and flattered 
himself that he had 
safely escaped, when an 
irrepressible hack-driver 
ran after himand 
shouted in his ear, ‘* Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, sir?’ 
The traveler rewarded 
the coachman's wit by 
engaging his carriage. 
So great is the annoy- 
ance of the solicitation 
of the hack-drivers, and 
80 proverbial the ex- 
tertions to which passen- 
gers are subjected, 
that many travelers who 
know the tricks of the 
trade, patronize the 
Grand Union Hotel, 
which is directly oppo- 
site the dep(t, and which 
is shown in our sketch. 
They can walk to it un- 
molested, the passage- 
way being kept unob- 
structed 3 the police, 
and can find there all 
the advantages of a first- 
class hotel; one, more- 
over, from which every 
part of the city can-be 
reached by cars, stages 
or carriages, without 
annoyance or fear of ex- 
tortion on the part of 
cabby, 
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MISSED, 
By M. W. M. 


T MISS thee! Oh, I miss thee go! 
The lonely hours drag dull and slow, 
I turn me from the sky’s deep blue— 
Less fair to me its tender hue: 

While birds on blossom-laden bough, 
Seem trilling plaintive music now. 

My life has lost. its fairest dower, 

For, oh, I miss thee every hour! 


A book that thou hast read to me; 

A flower, though it may withered be, 
Thy hand has held, my hands caress, 
And linger o’sr in tenderness; 

The while quick tears my eyelids wet, 
F’en though thy kisses burn there yet. 
My beort turns ever unto thee, 

And quesHons if thou missest me. 


TOY. SIBYL OF THE GHETTO. 
4 RECOLLECTION OF ROME, 


OME years age I was spending an evening with 
S an old Spanish lady who had apartments in 
Rome looking out on the Corso. Denizens of 
Rome a few years since will perhaps re- 
member Madame M. and her little soirées, and my 
story will recall that kind old lady, with her rich 
gray silk dress,and white hair dressed & la marquise, 
covered with a lappet of point lace which was tied 
under the chin. 

On the evening I speak of, the only persons 
present were a young girl, Lucia we will call her, 
the daughter of a petty Roman nobleman, whose 
estates, or rather the remnant of them, lay in the 
Campagna; the Duca di Curtei (whose boast was 
that he claimed descent in an unbroken line from 
a common ancestor with Quintus Curtius), and 
myself. 

The night before we had all attended the charity 
ball at the Braschi Palace. Kk had been Lucia’s 
first introduction to the gay world, and her curiosity 
had been excited by a tall, fair, passée-looking 
woman in a shabby black silk dress, and a magnifi- 
cent diamond cross. 

This lady, who was known as Madame Dubois, 
was indeed a mystery. She had the entrée into the 
most aristocratic circles of that most exclusive of 
cities, though no one knew anything of her, or 
whence she came. The secret of her influence had 
completely baffled inquiry or conjecture. Society 
stood in awe of her without any tangible reason. 
She had subtly caused it to be rumored that she 
was the last scion of the Stuarts, for which report 
there appeared to be little or no foundation, beyond 
a slight resemblance to that ill-starred race which 
might be seen in her features. 

Few visitors were allowed to penetrate the apart- 
ments she occupied in a tumbledown old palace 
close to the Ghetto, but it was whispered that after 
twe've at night (the universal hour for breaking up 
Roman reunions at the time I am speaking of) 
doubtful figures were to be seen wg J her door, 
and it was commonly supposed that she was the 
rallying-naint of a strong political party, of whom 
we will speak no further. 

While talking together respecting this mysterious 
individual, she was rather unexpectedly announced, 
when an awkward pause ensued. 

Conversation was soon recommenced in broken 
snatches, and as, with the exception of Madame 
Dubois, we were all intimate, I asked our hostess to 
give me a pack of cards, that I might tell Lucia 
whether or not she had captivated any of her 
poe of the previous evening. The girl de- 
ightedly assented, for, like all Italian women, she 
was a firm believer in fortune-telling—in which ac- 
quirement a few lucky coincidents had won me a 
reputation in my own circle. 

She made at that moment a pretty picture—her 
face lighted up with the frank bright smile so com- 
mon amongst her countrywomen. 

Lucia was, and is stil, one of those brilliant 
blondes rarely to be met with except in the south of 
Europe—a sunny tint pervading her pale golden 
hair, her milky complexion, and her clear, child- 
like, blue eyes. 

A table was soon cleared, and after making her 
shuffle, cut, and turn the cards a few times, I laid 
them out in the form of a square. 

“You are face to face with the Scotehman,” I said 
to her; ‘‘ hearts and diamonds surround you both ; 
love and money, my dear girl, and a speedy mar- 
riage between youand the handsome Scotchman of 
last night’s ball !”’ 

Madame Dubois had all this time been watching 
our proceedings with a keen interest—her cold, 
bright, steely-gray eyes, which many declared had 
a mesmeric influence, now fixed on Lucia, now on 
the cards. 

“‘Thave heard many strange stories told of the 
Jewish fortune-tellers in fhe Ghetto,’”’ said Madame 
M.; ‘‘I am a disbeliever, and I must confess to 
having a great dislike to that amusement.” 

“T think madame has been taking some lessons 
in the Ghetto,”’ said the Duca, ‘so well has she ac- 
quired the gypsy’s trick of never taking her eyes off 
the face of her poor dupe.” 

‘* What would I not give,’”’ said Lucia, ‘“ to con- 
sult a really good fortune-teller !”’ 

‘“‘T think I could gratify your wish,” tentatively 
remarked Madame Dubois. 

Lucia looked eagerly towards Madame M. (with 
whom she was staying), and having, by dint of 
coaxing, won an unwilling consent, it was agreed 
that I should chaperon her the following evening 
to the house of Madame Dubois, who would ac- 
company us to the Ghetto. 

A little after seven o'clock, a hired coach set us 
down at the gate of a dilapidated palace, in a 
narrow dirty street paved with small round stones. 
In one of the lower rooms was a pizzicagnolo’s 
shop, behind the heavily grated windows of which 
were displayed a few yellow bottle-shaped skins of 
lard, and a sausage or two, in order to tempt any 
customers who might happen to be passing. 

Strange scenes had taken place within those old 
walls. Tradition has transmitted to us the worse 
than blood-stained memory of one baron, who 
stands out in relief as the most depraved noble of 
his degenerate age. In that gloomy building a 
daugliter had suffered for a father’s crime, and the 
suite of rooms she had occupied were still in exist- 
ence, paneled with tapestry said to have been de- 
signed by Raffaele. 

The apartments occupied by Madame Dubois had 
once been the banqueting-rooms of this palace, 
ami the scene of many a brilliant assemblage, the 
memory of which still survives, though the actors 
have long since been laid in their graves. 

Here had been a frequent guest Isabella dei 
Medici, the daughter of Cosmo, and afterwards 
Duchess of Orsini, inheritrix of her mother’s beauty 
and frailty. Her infidelity to her husband, Paolo 
Giordano, Duke of Orsini, was expiated by death at 
his hands. Her brother Francis, tolerant as he was 
towards the failings of his own wile, the infumous 
Bianca Capella, urged upon his brother-in-law the 
necessity for his sister's death, and was privy to 





her being strangled, in order thatthe honor of the 
Orsini and the Medici might be saved. 

Having ascended the broken staircase, we 
reached an ante-chamber bearing the arms of the 
family who had in olden times held state within its 
walls. Once petty sovereigns, their intrigues 
against the Pontiff and boundless extravagance 
had been their ruin. To so low an ebb were the 
remaining members reduced, that a daughter of 
the last baron kept a small haberdasher’s shop 
within fifty feet of her father’s last possession. 

Admitted by a staid-looking man, who formed 
Madame Dubois’s entire household, we were ush- 
ered into a large uncarpeted room, in which were 
some old-fashioned pier-tables and glasses, evi- 
dently fixtures of the house, for they contrasted 
strongly with some magnificent Florentine cabinets 
filled with a rare collection of Venetian glass, and 
with furniture of a more modern date than is gene- 
rally met with in Rome. 

Tea was served, after which Madame Dubois 
declared herself at our service, reminding Lucia 
that she must on no account offer money to the 
sibyl upon her introduction, but that she might on 
leaving give whatever she pleased. 

Wending our way towards the Ghetto—for Ma- 
dame Dubois told us it was necessary to walk that 
we might escape observation—we soon arrived at 
a mean-looking house, the door of which stood 
wide open. 

Preceded by Madame Dubois, we passed through 
a low room filled with bales of all manner of silks, 
stuffs, etc., into a small smoky den, which was per- 
vaded by an overpowering odor of garlic. We 
discerned by the dim light of a cotton wick, which 
was burning in the cup of an antique bronze lamp, 
that an old woman with a red handkerchief tied 
round her head was frying some unsavory-looking 
pieces of fish over some charcoal in a brasier. 

There was a strange admixture of squalor and 
wealth in that room. Over the poor little bed was 
spread, as coverlet, what had been a beautiful In- 
dian shawl, the gold threads running through the 
embroidery of which would alone have realized no 
inconsiderable sum. The lamp before mentioned 
was perfect in design, and on a small ¢tagére of 
black carved wood fastened against the wall were 
some matchless pieces of Dresden china. 

The old woman laid aside her frying-pan on our 
entrance, and bringing forward some stools, re- 
quested us to be seated, with an air of courtesy 
hardly to be expected from her uncouth appear- 
ance. She guessed the object of our visit, for 
turning on Lucia a pair of kindly dark eyes, which, 
though dim with advancing age, still shewed traces 
of marvelous beauty, she addressed a few words to 
Madame Dubois, and left the room. 

She returned almost immediately, accompanied 
by a strikingly beautiful young woman of about 
twenty-two years old, in the picturesque contadina 
costume, her dark hair being fastened in a coil at 
the back of her head by an elaborately-wrought 
gold dagger, which was in all probability an heir- 
loom. To our astonishment we recognized a famous 
modei whom we will call Gemma, 

This girl was then at her zenith, and was the beau- 
ideal of that beauty the type of which has been 
transmitted by the ancient Romans to their de- 
scendants of the present day. She had the creamy 
cumploxion, soft black eyes, perfect teeth, and 
pure profile—slightly inclining to aquiline—to- 
gether with the massive jaw, pillar-like throat, and 
stately carriage, which are characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Rome. Among the many portraits 
of Gemma extant, none do justice to her lithe 
graceful figure, or to the radiant expression of her 
face. 

Many are the stories recorded of Gemma in 
Rome. ‘The admiration she excited wherever she 
appeared fairly turned her head, and she, imagined 
herself a fit prize for an English milord at the very 
least. She held the artists who employed her in 
the most supreme contempt, which she did not 
take much pains to conceal, and was almost 
broken-hearted, poor girl, when a newer beauty 
appeared on the scene, and she was comparatively 
forgotten. 

Gemma spoke a few words to Madame Dubois, 
with whom she appeared to be well acquainted. 
She then addressed herself to Lucia. A few min- 
utes were enough for initial processes, and the 
fair sibyl entered upon her task, it I may so speak. 
The reader will excuse me if 1 do not expose the 
rites and ceremonies through which my young 
friend was taken. In sober truth, they are not 
worth description. They were not very dramatic 
or sensational; but I am told that it is usual to 
train, or at least to proceed cautiously in this work 
with the novitiate. On a subsequent occasion 
Lucia would, I am veritably informed, have been 
subjected to an ordeal far more trying to the 
nerves, if not more satisfactory in seuiia. than the 
commonplace modes adopted on this occasion. 
One little fact was, however, noteworthy. Gemma 
evidently possessed a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of Lucia’s surroundings and affairs—how obtained 
it was impossible for us to determine. 

In about half an hour she rose and took leave of 
us with the air of a queen, making an appointment 
for the same hour on the following evening, in 
order to finish her divination. 

That appointment was never kept. 

We all three hurried back towards Madame Dn- 
bois’s apartments. On our way we observed that 
she was restless and ill at ease, looking furtively 
behind her every now and then. When we arrived 
within a few yards of the old palace in which she 
dwelt, she was accosted by a man, wrapped in a 
large cloak, whom Lucia remembered to have 
passed on our way to the Ghetto. At sight of this 
muffled figure Madame Dubois trembled violently 
and caught me by the arm. The man addressed 
but few words to her, in a low voice, and calling a 
coach which stood close by, they both got into it 
and drove rapidly off. 

It is needless to say that Lucia and I were 
alarmed and well-nigh paralyzed by this incident. 
Mastering this fear, however, as soon and as per- 
fectly as I could, I drew her arm within my own 
and hastened to the nearest carriage-stand, and, 
having hurried my charge into the first conveyance 
I could get, I returned home, first dropping Lucia 
at Madame M.’s. 

What were Lucia’s emotions that night I have 
thought it only discreet never to inquire of her. 
What were my own I cannot describe. 

After breakfast next morning I called at Madame 
M.’s in the hope of ascertaining whether or not 
any tidings had reached her of Madame Dubois, 
and to my surprise found Lucia with her, father. 
He had evidently received some hint of his daugh- 
ter’s proceedings, and was expatiating in lengthy 
terms of disapprobation. I did not feel too proud 
of myself when, on my introduction to him, he ex- 
pressed a polite —— that a lady of my years 
and respeetability should be party to such dis- 
creditable folly. 

I have little more to tell. 

Years have told but slightly on Madame M. 
She is still the centre of one of the most delightful 
circles in a continental town which shall be 
nameless. 

Those who have any knowledge of Rome at the 


‘jiness, and less of the grand, of Lake George, and the 





period I speak of will not be surprised to hear that 
we never heard the fate of Madame Dubois. 

The proceedings of the Holy Office were as secret 
as the grave. If, as would seem not improbable, 
this mysterious lady, like many others of her sex, 
in every grade and class and caste of Italian 
women throughout the peninsula, was a con- 
spirator, or agent for conspirators, she would 
probably have been transferred to the Vivi- 
Sepolti for the rest of her days; and she would 
be permitted to know as little of the outer world 
as that world thereafter knew of her. If she 
had been guilty of any of the ordinary crimes 
against society, she would be dealt with accord- 
ingly, and perhaps had her lot assigned in that con- 
vent, or in some other place of confinement. Or, 
if her offenses were of a kind that such precaution 
would suffice to meet the necessities of the case, in 
the judgment of the arbitrary rulers of that sealed 
tribunal, perhaps she would be allotted a passport, 
with the added luxury of servile attentions by a 
disguised policeman until she crossed the frontier 
of the Roman States. . All that I know is, she was 
never seen or heard of again in Rome. 

Still more unaccountable was Gemma’s connec- 
tion with the Ghetto, for in Rome, more than in any 
other city in the world that I know of, Jew and 
Gentile keep apart. What that extraordinary com- 
bination portended to silly, ‘‘ unprotected females ”’ 
I might have been able to tell the reader if Madame 
Dubois had not been so unceremoniously taken 
away from us, and if we had not through our mu- 
tual fears, in consequence, terminated by one 
— our acqwaintanceship with the Sibyl of the 
Ghetto. ° 


DRIVES AROUND SARATOGA. 
By WILLIAM L. STONE. 


T is a very common remark by people whose ob- 
servation is limited, that Saratoga is destitute of 
beautiful drives. Nothing, however, could be more 
false than this assertion. On the contrary, taking 
Saratoga Springs as a centre, there are more lovely 
and romantic drives within a radius of fifteen miles 
than can usually be found within the same space in 
the United States. ‘oj prove this is the object of 
the present article. And first I would invite my 
readers—those who have so kindly followed me 
hitherto—to drive out first to Caldwell Hill, on 
the east bank of Lake Saratoga. 


C4 
LAKE SARATOGA. 


The view which meets the eye at this point is 
calm and beautiful rather than sublime. The broad 
expanse of the lake lies below, like a mirror of 
molten silyer—the reflection of the foliage at the 
water's edge giving it the appearance of being 
fringed with emeralds. Nothing can surpass the 
gracefulness of the sweep of the hills which come 
down to the further shore, or the charm of the pros- 
pect which the scene presents of native forest and 
cultivated field—in one part stretching up the hill- 
side, and in others spreading out into wide and rich 
plains. Lake Saratoga possesses more of the love- 


beholder is lost more in admiration than astonish- 
ment. And if, while the visitor is still lingering on 
the spot, one of those Summer showers—so frequent 
in this region—should descend, he would feel am- 
ply repaid for his wet clothes by seeing the shower 
soon pass away, and the sun, now declining in the 
west shine forth in all his loveliness and glory, 
softening the outlines of the hills and pouring upon 
the pure bosom of the lake a flood of exquisite 
beauty. Indeed, it would be difficult for the im- 
agination, in all the fairy visions that fancy can 
create, to picture a scene like this, 


“ How sweet 
Upon a Summer evening, when the lake 
Lies half in shadow, half in crimson light, 
Like hope and fear holding within the heart 
Divided empire, with a light slack sail, 
To steer your little boat amid the isles, 
Now gazing in the clouds like fiery balls, 
Till head and eye are filled with gorgeous thoughts 
Of golden palaces in fairy lands,” 


We cannot bid adien to Lake Saratoga without 
giving, for the entertainment of our fair readers, 
two or three traditions connected with it, the first 
of which is thus related by N. P. Willis, in his own 
charming style. 

“There is,’’ says Willis, ‘‘ an Indian superstition 
attached to this lake which probably had its source 
in its remarkable loneliness and tranquillity. The 
Mohawks believed that its stillness was sacred to 
the Great Spirit, and that if a human voice uttered 
a sound upon its waters, the canoe of the offender 
would instantly sink. A story is told of an English- 
woman, in the early days of the first settlers, who 
had occasion to cross this lake with a party of In- 
dians, who, before embarking, warned her most im- 
pressively of the spell. It was a silent, breathless 
day, and the canoe shot over the smooth surface of 
the lake like an arrow. About a mile from the 
shore, near the centre of the lake, the woman, will- 
ing to convince the savages of the weakness of 
their superstition, uttered a loud cry. The counte- 
nances of the Indians fell instantly to the deepest 
gloom. After a moment’s pause, however, they 
redoubled their exertions, and in frowning silence 
drove the light bark like an arrow over the waters. 
They reached the shore in safety, and drew up the 
canoe, and the woman rallied the chief on his cre- 
dulity. ‘The Great Spirit is merciful,’ replied the 
scornful Mohawk ; ‘he knows that a white woman 
cannot hold her tongue.’ ”’ 

The writer, some years since, called the attention 
of John G. Saxe to this legend, and suggested that 
he should work it up into verse as he alone could. 
The result was one of that poet’s most unique 
ballads. 

There was a gay party. on this lake, some years 
since, fishing and airing their wit under the aus- 
oor of a belle of sqme fame and authority. The 
boat had been pulled into water of five or six feet 
depth, opposite the present Interlaken. The ladies 
sat at the ends of their rods watching their floats, 
which lay on the surface of the glassy water like 
sleeping flies, but laughing loud enough to frighten 
even the eels from their appetites. After several 
hours’ bobbing without bite or nibble, the belle @ 
above mentioned discovered that her hook was 
caught at the bottom. Rising in the stern, to draw 
it up more easily, and the rest of the party leaning 
over at the same time, she lost her balance, and in 
falling overboard upset the boat. For the first 
few seconds it was a scene of some terror. The 
gentlemen were very near drowning the ladies, and 
the ladies the gentlemen; but the old fisherman—a 
tall fellow who knew the ground, and was just 
within his depth—quietly walked about, picking 
them up one by one, and giving them a hold on the 
inverted gunwale, pushed them safely to shore sus- 

ended round the boat like herrings on a hoop. 
Nobody caught cold—other people had caught fish 
—they dined merrily at the Lake House, and the 
las 6 actress in the scene was ever afterwards 

nown by the sobriquet of the Diving Belle. 

But Lake Saratoga has not always been associated 
with fashionable frivolity. Some forty years since, 





the late Dr. Baldwin—so long the beloved pastor 
of the Baldwin Place Baptist Church, Boston—was 
out on the lake with a party of clerical friends, 
and while upon the water he composed, and his 
eompanions—among whom was the late Francis 
Wayland—then and there sang, that well-known 
and beautifal hymn beginning— 


“Oh, whence does this union arise, 
That hatred is conquered by love! 
It fastens all souls in such ties, 
That nature and time can’t remove.” 


Should the visitor, on his way back to the village, 
wish to vary his drive, he will direct his coachman 
to return by way of 


LAKE LONELY. 


This sheet of water was called by the early 
settlers Owl Pond, from the quantities of owls that 
used to assemble on its shores and make night 
dismal by their hootings. Though much smaller than 
Lake Saratoga, it nevertheless possesses features of 
interest to the tourist. On the eastern shore steep 
declivities rise up from the water’s edge, covered 
with tangled ferns and hemlocks, some of which, 
the growth of centuries, rise above their fellows till 
their tops, resembling so many spires, seem lost in 
the clouds. The natural beauties of the place, 
moreover, have been within the last year very 
greatly improved by the fine taste and judgment of 
Mr. Frank Leslie, whose grounds run from the 
shore of Lake Saratoga to the banks of Lake 
Lonely. Mr. Leslie, also, seems to have the faculty 
—possessed by so few—of making art assist nature ; 
and as in social life the greatest of all art is to seem 
to have no art—so in scenery art is seen in its per- 
fection where the observer fails to detect the 
master’s hand. Thus is it with this beautiful sheet 
of water—that part especially which is a portion of 
Interlaken. 

A REMARKABLE ECHO. 


In the rainy seasons very considerable torrents 
pour down the sides of these precipitous banks, 
tumbling through the deep ravines and glens into 
the lake, and forming cataracts of some magnitude, 
One of these glens on the eastern bank of the lake 
forms an echo almost as distinct and powerful as 
the celebrated one in the ruined bastion of the old 
French fortress at Crown Point. If a cannon be 
discharged at this point the effect is remarkably 
fine. For a moment after the sound departs from 
the gun there is a total silence. Then suddenly the 
echo is heard seemingly from a great distance 
to the south, whence it comes back in separate and 
distinct reverberations, as if leaping from glen to 
glen, louder and yet louder, until directly opposite 
to where the party stand the full volume of sound 
is turned back upon one in,all its compass and 
power. One more echo is then heard further to 
the westward, when it dies speedily away in the 
distance. In 1845, when Loomis kept the Lake 
House (now Moon's), there chanced to be a bridal 
party here enjoying the first week of the honey 
moon. A gun was brought out by Loomis and 
fired, for the sake of exhibiting the echo to the 
happy couple. Very imprudently, therefore, just 
as the last sound of the dying eclio left the ear, 
some malicious wag, standing near, rehearsed the 
following advice, in doggerel metre : 


“A wife like echo, should be true, 
To speak when she is spoken to; 
But not, like echo, still be heard 
Contending for the final word.” 


Pursuing his drive yet further, on his return by 
way of Union Avenue, the visitor comes to a rustic 
lane, leading to 


BARHYDT’S LAKE. 


This was formerly a great resort, having on its 
banks a public-house, kept by Mynheer Barhydt,’ 
an old Dutch settler. It is now part of a fine pre- 
serve of a gentleman, who has an Italian villa 
overlooking the lake. This gentleman, however, 
is always glad to have any tourist visit it; and we 
may therefore have no hesitation in turning down 
the lane and driving close to the water's edge. 
This tarn is called a “lake ”’ by courtesy, though 
it lacks only in size the beauties of Lakes Saratoga 
and Lonely. ‘Sunk as deep into the earth as the 
firs shoot above it,’’ it is surrounded by a wilder 
ness of straight columnar pine-shafts, which branch 
out at the top like round tables ‘*‘ spread for a ban 
quet in the clouds.’’ At its head Mr. Gridley, 
availing himself of the remarkable purity of the 
water, has established trout-ponds, with a view 
of propagating that superb fish; and any day mil- 
lions of these speckled trout may here be seen 
sporting and jumping in the sunlight. 

As late as 1839, the lower pond was filled 
with trout—in which year Willis visited it, and 
gave the following graphic description of the 
old Dutchman Barhydt: ‘‘The old man sat un- 
der his Dutch sfoup smoking his pipe, and 
suffered us to tie our ponies to his fence without 
stirring ; and in answer to our inquiries if there 
was a boat on the lake, simply nodded an as- 
sent, and pointed to the water’sedge. Whether this 
indifference is innocence, merely, or whether Herr 
Barhydt does not choose to be considered an inn- 
keeper, no one ‘is enough in his secrets to divine. 
He will give you a dram, or cook you a dinner of 
trout, and seems not only indifferent whether you 
like his fish or his liquor, but quite as indifferent 
whether and what you pay him. Jn his way Herr 
Barhydt is kind and courteous. We descended to 
the lake, and alter rowing about, we returned to 
partake of the old Dutchman’s hospitality, and have 
alittle conversation with him. Among other things, 
we asked him if he was aware that he had been put 
into a book: ‘I’ve hearn tell on it,’ said he; ‘a Mr. 
Wilkins or Watkins has writ something about me, 
but I don’t know why. I never did him no harm as 
I know on!’”’ 


SUMMER LIFE AT SARATOGA. 
THE MORNING CONCERT. 


Ww" present this week another sketch of life at 

Saratoga. The view selected is the morning 
concert on the piazza of the United States Hotel. 
These concerts are one of the most enjoyable of 
the many attractions of Saratoga. Under the pre- 
text of listening to the music, the visitors gather 
on the stately piazza, or lounge through the taste- 
fully laid-out grounds, discussing the new arrivals, 
criticising dresses, styles and manners, talking of 
last night’s pleasures, or planning new enjoyments 
for the day. The charm, the tranquil enjoyment, 
and the fascination of Summer life at Sara- 
toga, have no more attractive feature, to many, 
than these concerts. While the throng of spec- 
tators walk and talk, or sit and dream, 
music, with its flow and cadence, floats like a de- 
hcious symphony over all. The young and 
old fall alike under the spell. To the blushing 
girl, making her first season at the favorite water- 
ing-place, the morning hour, with its music, its solt 
sunlight, its gentle breeze, its hum of voices, is 4 
realization of dreams of the roseate life she pictured 
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to herself in her schoolgirl days. To the old 
nabitué the gay scene and the sound of masie bring 
back the memory of other days—of old joys and 
yes. 

tormhe Lotus-Eater, in his delightful Summer book, 
truthfully says: ‘* But while we laugh at Saratoga, 
its dancing, dressing, and flirtation, it is yet a 
‘coign of vantage’ for an observing eye. It is not 
all dress and daneing. Like every aspect of life, 
and like most persons, it is a hint and suggestion of 
something high and poetic. It is an oasis of repose 
in the desert of our American hurry. Life is 
leisurely there, and business is amusement. It is a 
perpetu tl festival.” 











THE BUFFALO STATE ASYLUM FOR 
THE INSANE. 

TE present on page 432 a view of the Buffalo 
\ ) State Asylum for the Insane. The project 
for the erection of the Asylum was initiated by the 
passage of an Act of the Legislature in March, 
1869, authorizing the Governor to appoint five 
Commissioners to select a suitable site in Western 
New York on which to erect an Asylum for the 
Insane. After visiting a number of localities the 
Commissioners finally determined to recommend 
that the Asylum be located in the city of Buffalo. 
Besides other advantages which this locality pre- 
sented, the city donated the tract of land on which 
the buildings are erected, and guaranteed a per- 
petual supply of pure water from the city water- 
works. 

On the 28th of April, 1870, the Act to establish 
the Asylum in the city of buffalo was passed, and 
approved by the Governor. The preliminary sur- 
veys of the ground were made in January, 1871, 
and a general plan for their improvement and the 
location of the building approved by the Board. 
Ground was broken for the foundation on the 
lsth of June, 1871, and the corner-stone was laid 
on September 18th, 1873. 

The grounds comprise 203 acres, and are de- 
lightfully located in North Buffalo. There are 
several fine springs of water, a beautiful grove of 
trees, and good land for farming, on the property. 
The location of the building is nearly in the centre 
of the grounds, and is the finest that could be 
selected, as regards the view and its immediate 
surroundings. There are many improvements and 
advantages in the plan adopted for this Asylum 
over those used in the building of similar in- 
stitutions. The main structure consists of a 
large central building, and ten wards, five for 
male and five for female patients. The central 
building will contain the superintendent’s and as- 
sistants’ offices, apothecary’s room, steward’s and 
matron’s offices, and state-rooms, a large chapel 
or hall for the inmates of the whole institution, 
with ante-rooms attached, rooms for the superin- 
tendent and his family, assistant physicians, and 
other officers, etc. 

The wards will be arranged as wings on each 
side of the central building: the male wards, to a 
person fronting the building, being on the right 
hand, and the female wards to the left. There will 
be considerable variety in the arrangement of the 
different wards, both on the male and the female 
side, corresponding to the needs of the different 
classes into which the patients are divided by the 
physicians, and each ward is of capacity suited to 
the whole number of patients in the institution. 
Thus the two wards, on each side, next to the cen- 
tral, or administration building, are nearly alike, 
both three stories in height, and the last one, on 
each side is but one story high. 

The various wards are connected with each other 
and with the central building by fireproof corridors, 
inclosed on all sides; and each ward is planned on 
the same general basis, of a long, wide hall or gal- 
lery on each floor, on the south side, and well lighted. 
This hall serves as a promenade, recreation-room, 
and public room for all the patients on each floor ; 
out of it open all the bedrooms, attendants’ room, 
parlor, etc., and, through a door which is always 
under control of the attendant, with the stairs lead- 
ing to the other floors. 

The kitchens are at a little distance to the rear, 
and connected to the basement by a covered pass- 
age. A tramway runs from the kitchen and tra- 
verses the basement, with lifts at proper points, to 
carry supplies to and from any given point. The 
remainder of the basement is entirely devoted to 
conducting fresh air, which is brought in by a fan 
at some distance, and carried throughout the entire 
building, or series of buildings, through perfectly 
closed passages, without possibility of contact with 
other air, or with any injurious substance. Under 
each ascending shaft which distributes the air to 
the rooms above is a steam radiator, with connect- 
ing pipes, so adjusted and so perfectly under con- 
trol, that all the air throughout the wards may be 
supplied always fresh, and at any given tempera- 
ture, for any length of time. The washing, baking 
and necessary carpenters’ and other mechanical 
work will be carried on in a block of buildings 
about four hundred feet to the rear of the centre 
of the main building, supplied with steam-power 
from the same boilers which also supply heat to 
every part of the institution. 

The progress of the building has been slow, owing 
to disputes in the Legislature over Appropriation 
Bills, and other causes, but the prospect of its early 
completion is now very favorable. Governor Tilden 
lately visited Buffalo, and made a thorough exam- 
ination of the progress of the work, and the public 
can feel assured that our energetic Governor will 
see to it that this noble monument of State mu- 
nificence and charity will soon be in complete 
working order. 








GEORGE ELIOT, AND HER PICTURES 
OF REAL LIFE. 


\ ANY critical articles have been written on the 
i works of George Eliot, and amongst the lords 
and ladies of letters there is not much doubt now 
about the eminent position in literature of the au- 
thor of “‘ Middlemarch.’ In fiction, the novels of 
George Eliot are unrivaled as studies of :nglish coun 
try life, and they are given to us in quiet, subtle 
sentences that will supply many future writers with 
their best phrases. These works have helped to 
make the English language richer and purer. The 

are the best specimens of powerful, simple Englis 

since Shakespeare. Many authors attempt to prove 
their strength by drenching our strong Saxon 
words in pools of modern mud, and then presenting 
ls with strange compositions about impossible peo- 
ple. It is difficult to understand the works of such 
writers ; and when, after much mental vexation, 
we fancy we have hit the real meanings, we often 
realize that we have wasted our time, and that the 
little kernels of sense do not repay us for the great 
trouble of cracking the huge rhetorical and mys- 
tical nuts. In the works of George Eliot we do not 
find any trickery of this kind. She has not spent 
her time in trying to hide her weakness, but in 
drawing marvelous pictures of life as she has seen 
it. She has given us her thoughts of ordinary men 








and women she has met, and she has talked to us of ! surpass the glory of those brief exalted hours. The 


the romantic places in which they have lived. She 
has not painted noble knights with nodding plumes, 
nor ladies pining in mysterions castles. She has 
been content to draw people who for the most part 
are neither very good nor very bad. She has taken 
her characters from that very large majority of her 
fellow-countrymen of the insignificant stamp de- 
scribed in the fifth chapter of “Amos Barton’’: 
“At least eighty out of a hundred of your adult 
male fellow-Britons returned in the last census are 
neither extraerdinarily silly, nor extraordinarily 
wicked, nor extraordinarily wise; their eyes are 
neither deep and liquid with sentiment, nor spark- 
ling with suppressed witticisms; they have prob- 
ably had no hairbreadth escapes or thrilling adven- 
tures; their brains are certainly not pregnant with 
genius, and their passions have not manifested 
themselves at all after the fashion of a volcano. 
They are simply men of complexions more or less 
muddy, whose conversation is more or less bald 
and disjointed. Yet these commonplace people 

many of \them—bear a conscience, and have felt 
the sublime prompting to do the painful right; 
they have their unspoken sorrows and their sacred 


joys; their hearts have perhaps gone out toward 


their first-born, and they have mourned over the 
irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos in 
their very insignificance— in our comparison of their 
dim and narrow existence with the glorious possi- 
bilities of that human nature which they share?’ 
It is in the ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life ” that we get 
the early impressions of the writer; and if we turn 
to her last work, we shall find that they have not 
deserted her. 

In ‘‘Adam Bede ” she reminds us that our fellow- 
mortals must be accepted as they are. We can 
neither straighten their noses, nor brighten their 
wit, nor rectify their dispositions ; 
that it is these people amongst whom our life is 
passed that it is needful we should tolerate, pity, 
and love; it is these more or less ugly, stupid, in- 
consistent people whose movements of goodness 
we should be able to admire—for whom we should 
cherish all possible hopes, all possible patience. 
‘And I would not, even if I had the choice, be the 
clever novelist who could create a world so much 
better than this in which we get up in the morning 
to do our daily work, that you would be likely to 
turn a harder, colder eye on the dusty streets and 


men and women, who can be chilled by your in- 
difference or injured by your prejudice ; who can 
be cheered and helped onward by your fellow- 
feeling, your forbearance, your outspoken brave 
justice.”’ So she is content to tell her simple story, 
without trying to make things seem better than 
they are ; dreading nothing but falsity, which, in 
spite of one’s best efforts, there is reason to dread. 
‘* Falsehood is so easy, truth so difficult. 
cil is conscious of a delightiul facility in drawing 4 
griffin—the longer the claws, and the larger the 
wings, the better; but that marvelous facility 
which we mistook for genius is apt to forsake us 


when we want to draw a real, unexaggerated 


lion.” It is for this rare, precious quality of truth- 
fulness that she delights in many Dutch paintings, 
which lofty-minded people despise. Therefore, she 
asks, let us always have men ready to give the lov- 


and she tells us | 


The pen-’| 








end arrives ; the part is played; the piece con- 
cludes: and then comes the full draught of the 
sense of great victory, as the actor, then outside 
his personation, and resolved into his individuality, 
receives the full acclaim of applause which ex- 
presses the admiration, the gratitude of masses of 
men thrilling with a consentience of deeply-moved 
emotion. For the time the actor has been lifted 
above himself, his lived and breathed in an ideal 
world, has animated with action the poet's crea- 
tion. He has been in a state of feeling upraised to 
the glow and glory of poetry; the realism of his 
art has been but the footstool for noblest imagin- 
ings. ‘Truly there are shortcomings in the stabil- 
ity of the actor’s fame in years to come; but the 
great justice of art awards a magnificent compen- 
sation in the triumph of such an hour. 


A JAPANESE BATH. 
i Japan, even in the lowest inns, the traveler’s 
request for a bath is never met with that stare 
of blank astonishment which often attends the de- 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry.—Chanfrau will have an eight weeks’ 
engagement with his new piece, ‘‘Rube,’’ during the 
season. . . . The Vokes family appeared last week in a 
new comedy, entitled ‘‘A Bunch of Berries,” at the 
Fifth Avenue. . . . The Misses Conway have been en 
gaged by the Kiralfy Brothers for their season at the, 
Academy. . . . Mme. Arabella Goddard will give a se 
ries of concerts in October. . . . The first performance 
of ‘“‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,’’ at the Acad. 
emy, was postponed from the 23d to the 26th... . 
Cheap prices will be the feature of the new management 
of the Grand Opera House, where Pillet & Connelly’s 
* Around the World’ will be brought out this week. 
. . . ‘*La Princesse de Trebizonde”’ will soon be pro. 
duced at Robinson Hall, where ‘‘Chilperic’’ has proven 
a strong magnet. . . . The Henderson and Colville Eng. 
lish Opera-bouffe Company appeared at Wallack’s in 
“ Blue Beard ’’ on the 16th, Miss Julia Mathews, a hand- 
some Australian lady, sustaining the part of Bowlolte. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips is organizing an Italian 
opera troupe with which her sister Rebecca will make 
her début at an early date. 





Provincia —‘‘ Henry V.” will be brought out at 





mand in our own and every other European coun- 
try. 1 know in Ireland I once asked for a bath, and 
they brought me a horse-bucket; and on another 
occasion, in France, I could get no nearer the ar- | 
ticle than a horse-trough; wlule in England and | 
Germany the request has more than once led to a 
serious breach of the peace between myself and 
the landlord. In Japan, on the contrary, there 
would be much more surprise felt if the traveler 
did not ask for one. There were no preparations 
required, no rushing about of chambermaids, no 
turning on this and off that—everything was quite 
ready, and I was at once conducted to a huge 
wooden bath with a small earthen furnace let in at 
the foot, and a lid inclosing the whole of the top 
with the exception of a space just big enough for 
the head of the bather to emerge through. In one 
of these contrivances, with a small furnace burning 
gayly, a Japanese, after his day’s work is over, will 
sit calmly boiling himself with the lid on, and the 
water bubbling about him at boiling heat. He 
seems, however, to like it uncommonly, to judge 
from the pleased expression on his face fast deep- 
ening under the process into beetroot-like tints ; 


|} and when he has at last had enough—about an 
the common green fields—on the real breathing | 


ing pains of a life to the faithful representing of | 


commonplace things—men who see beauty in 
these commonplace things, and delight in showing 
how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. 
‘There are few prophets in the world; few sub- 
limely beautiful women; few heroes. I can’t afford 
to give all my love and reverence to such rarities ; 
I want a great deal of those feelings fur my everyday 
fellow-men, especially for the few in the fore- 
ground of the great multitude whose faces I know, 
whose hands I touch, for whom I have to make 
way with kindly courtesy.’ These sentences may 
be taken as a key to nearly all George Eliot has 
written. 

Dickens revealed the heroism of humble life, but 
he did so with exaggerated colors, and for his 
study he took specimens of mankind so rare that 
we can scarcely think of them as men and women 
who have lived in this world. Thackeray, though 
not so attractive as his rival, is often nearer to life. 
In the novels of George Eliot, however, there is 
more true painting than in either or both. She re- 
minds us more of Fielding than of any other writer. 
With greater success than other novelists, she has 
shown us ordinary men and women as we have 
seen them. Take, for instance, Molly, the house- 
maid, in ‘‘Adam Bede.’’? She has a turn-up nose 
and a protuberant jaw. The ordinary novelist 
would not be likely to give much attention to her 
unless for criminal purposes. But George Eliot 
shows us that she is a tender-hearted girl, and, as 
Mrs. Poyser said, a jewel to look after the poul- 
try; but her stolid face showed nothing of this 
maternal delight, any more than a brown earthen- 
ware pitcher will show the light of the lamp 
within it. 


hour of it—he takes off the lid and emerges as 


{much like a boiled lobster as a human being can 


become. My bath was quite ready; the small fur- 
nace glowed with live pieces of charcoal; the 
water bubbled merrily, and my companion of the 
bath, taking eff the lid, invited me to enter. Not 
being, however, either a Japanese, a blue lobster, 
or a potato, I did not see any particular object in 
being boiled, and so had the fuel raked out of the 
furnace and a few buckets of cold water added be- 
fore I got in.— Temple Bar. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

THe New BRIDGE OVER THE RuHINE near Duisburg, a 
town fifteen miles from Dusseldorf, between the Ruhr 
and the Anger, is a noble structure. The building of it 
was commenced in 1871. It has four spans of 288 feet 
each, the arches of which are of iron. There are four 


tracks, two for the cars, and two for pedestrians. In the 
illustration the bridge is shown from the left shore, 


| with a passenger train moving upon it, while below is 


the old transportation ferry used in building it. In the 
background appear the manufactories of the industrious 
Duisburg district. 

Tue War IN Spatn, like every other war, counts the 
adventures of foraging parties at once among its most 
amusing and its most painful episodes. The picture ex- 
hibits the soldiers of King Alfonso’s army on a foraging 
excursion. They are laying violent hinds upon the live 
mutton in the fields, with, it is to be hoped, an official 
understanding that the owners shall, indue time, be fully 
paid. 

A New Route from London to Cologne, which has 
many advattages, has been established by the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway Company, It crosses the 
sea from Sheerness, or rather from Queensborough, in 
Sheppey Island, near the mouth of the Medway, to 
Flushing, Vliessingen, or Flessingen, in the Dutch island 
of Walcheren, at the mouth of the Scheldt. The new 


| lime was opened by a preliminary trip on July 19th. 


| 
| 


It has been said that Shakespeare made the laws | 


of his own land serve for all nations, and that he 
also made descriptions of his native country serve 
for all countries. We wish now to show or sug- 


of her material from one country. 
think, about the hills and dales of romantic Derby- 
shire that she met many of the characters that fill 
her novels. 


THE GREAT ACTOR’S RECOMPENSE, 


Ge it is,’’ says Cibber, ‘‘ that the moment- 

ary beauties flowing from a harmonious 
elocution cannot, like those of poetry, be their own 
record—that the animated graces of the player can 
live no longer than the instant breath and motion 
that. represent them; or, at least, can but faintly 
glimmer through the memory and imperfect at- 
testation of a few surviving spectators.’ Certainly 
Cibber is in the right, but we hold that he is only 
partly right. If the record to after ages of the ac- 
tor’s triumphs be fainter and more evanescent than 
those which preserve the fame and the productions 
of other artists, the player has yet one recompense 
in the rapture of his hour of glory. No other artist 
can ever know joy comparable with the emotional 
thrill and swell of soul of a great actor, in a great 
set on a great night. The house, fall of living 
lumanity, swayed and stirred by the magic of the 
artist’s power, melts with the pathos, or rises with 
the heroic inspiration, of the part. Scene follows 
scene ; passion rises upon passion; inspiration 
glows with the heat of living ecstasy, as the actor, 
forgetting himself in his art, becomes sublimed to 
the lofty ideq]. The mass of humanity which sur- 
rounds him supplies present glory and after fame. 
The sympathetic communication between actor 
and audience becomes electrical. The reverbera- 
tion of full-handed thunders is a divine intoxica- 
tion ; the pressure of full-hearted silence is a dim, 
delicious echo of his inner feeling of mastery and 
of magic. His emotion vibrates upon theirs. ‘The 
enthusiasm which responds so subtly, so intui- 
tively, to the actor’s efforts, is a leaping flame run- 
ning swiftly through, and vividly lighting up, the 
hearts and minds of thousands of subjugated and 
excited spectators. Life knows no joy that can 


The Stad Middleburg made the passage from Sheerness 
in seven hours, The arrival of the steamboat at Flush- 
ing was welcomed by festive demonstrations. The 
travelers were at once conducted to what appeared to be 
a superbly furnished banqueting-hall, but which was 
actually the railroad-shed for the passengers and luggage 
transferred from ship to train. Here Prince Henry of 
the Netherlands, the King’s brother, received the 
English visitors, and in his speech expatiated on the 
blessings of international amity and co-operation, 


Tur ‘‘ LivinGsTone”’ is the appropriate name of the 
boat of cedar, 40 feet long and 5 feet 4 inches wide, di- 
visible into portable sections, which Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
who has since last November been pursuing his arduous 


| career aS an explorer of Africa in the tracks of Dr. 
gest that George Eliot has taken the greater part | 


It was, we | 











Livingstone, on behalf of the New York Herald and the 
London Daily Telegraph, carries with him for crossing 
the lakes and rivers in that vast wilderness. 


Tur Goopwoop Racecourss, a mile from the house, at 
the boundary of the noble park at Goodwood, where 
the land slopes upwards to the chalk hills, is one of the 
best in England. It was established in 1802, by the 
fourth Duke of Richmond, grandfather of the present 
Duke. The engraving portrays the animated scene at 
the moment when the fleet-footed steeds were coming 
in sight, during one of the hottest of their contests last 
month, and when the eager cry of the crowd was, 
‘s Here they come !”? 

Tue INTERNATIONAL AND ALL-ENGLAND PIGEON Races, 
at the Alexandra Palace, on July 22d, were contested 
entirely under the able conduct of Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, 
author of the approved treatise on ‘*The Homing or 
Carrier Pigeon.’’ He appears, in the illustration,at his post 
behind the line of cages or coops on the long table, with a 
number of assistants, in the act of simultaneously rais- 
ing the coops, and so releasing the pigeons from beneath 
them. It was at eleven o’clock that the pigeons destined 
to fly to Brussels, seventy-eight in number, were flown 
at the Alexandra Palace; and the first of them arrived 
at ten minutes past four in the afternoon. At noon there 
were eighteen birds sent up to fly distances of 150 miles; 
the next class, half an hour later, was appointed to fly 
between 80 and 150 miles, and there were sume for 
shorter distances. 

Tue New ConvaLescent Home aT NoRITON was 
founded in 1840, and has since made steady progress in 
usefulness. During the past year it relieved 3,320 suf- 
ferers, of whom 754 were children under fourteeen 
years of age. The total number of inmates since the 
work began has been 51,030. The benefit derived by 
children, after illness, from a sojourn in the country is 
very great. A new building at the home was opened by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 12th of July. 
After an address had been read, and the Prince had re- 
plied, a young lady gave the Princess a bouquet, and 
then seventeen purses, containing 200 pounds, given on 
behalf of the charity, were offered by the lady collectors 
to the Princess of Wales, This is the scene represented 
in our sketch. 


the New Orleans, Varieties this season, with George 
Rignold and the Madrigal singers in the cast. . . . 
Edwin Adams begins a season at McVicker’s, Chicago, 
August 23d, with a strong company. .. Daly’s Fifth 
Avenue Company will open the season at the Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, September 6th, with the ‘ Big 
Bonanza.”’. . . Chanfrau opens the Boston Museum, 
August 30th, with ‘Rube.’”’?... John T. Raymond 
will give fifty performances of the ‘Gilded Age ” in the 
South this Winter. . . . The Holliday Street Theatre, 
Baltimore, opens August 16th, with ‘‘ Round the Ciock.”’ 
. .. Charles R. Thorne, Jr., will appear at the opening of 
the Howard Athenzum, Boston, August 30th, in the 
‘Three Guardsmen.”? . . . Downing’s Ninth Regiment 
Band is giving delightful promenade concerts in the 
hall of the Industrial Institute, Newark, N. J. . . . 
Carncross & Dixey’s Minstrels open the Eleventh Street 
Opera House, Philadelphia, August 30th. 


Foreien. —‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ has had a triumphant success 
at the Drury Lane, London, this season. The 
promenade concerts at the Alexandra Palace are very 
largely attended. . . . The celebrated band of the Garde 
Republicaine has been giving concerts in London. . . . 
Arsene Houssaye, director of the Theatre-Lyrique, Paris, 
has appointed M. Bagrier administrator. . . . M. Herve 
is preparing a new piece entitled ‘‘Le Cid de Nor- 
mandie*’ for Au Folies Dramatiques, Paris. . . . Signor 
Masini goes to Cairo toconduct the Autumn carnival and 
Lenten season. .. . Over fifteen new operas will be 
produced in Italy during the ensuing season. . . . Mme. 
Blanche Cole began a season of English Opera at the 
London Gayety, July 31st. Joseph Jefferson will 
repeat his performances of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” at the 
Princess Theatre, London, in November. 


FUM, 
TuE minister of the interior —The mouth. 


A MARKET-HOUSE philosopher says: ‘The race is not 
always to the strong,’’ because if it was, the onion would 
be ahead instead of cabbage. 


LITTLE Alice was crying bitterly, and on being ques- 
tioned, confessed to having received a slap from one of 
her playfellows. ‘‘ You should have returned it,’’ un- 
wisely said the questioner, ‘‘ Oh, I returned it before,” 
said the little girl. 

THERE were three of them sitting lazily upon the 
platform, looking like cast-iron tobacco signs, ‘+ Dere’s* 
goin’ to be anoder ’Publik’n paper here purty soon, de 
fokes say,”? said ene. ‘An’ we all niggers got to sub- 
scribe, kase de ‘lection is coming nigh unto hand,” said 
another. ‘‘’Scribe nethin’!’’ said the third one, as ke 
loosened up his cotton-suspender; ‘I’m done wid dis 
*Publik’a business, I is. Didn’t I hear de preacher 
readin’ de Bible ’bout de ’Publicans? Why, when de 
Lord hisself was on de yeurth, dey used to set in de high 
places at de front gates ob de towns, an’ take up taxes 
an’ ’sessments from de fokes. An’ now dese ’Pub- 
lik’ns doin’ de same ting, don’t yersee? Now, dey don’t 
git no more ’sessments outen dis nigger fur no ’lections, 
scribins, an’ nothin’ else!” 

Mrs. Brown and her gossip, Mrs. White, were con- 
versing about husbands and the secrets of Freemasonry. 
Mr. Brown was a Freemason; and the fact of not being 
able to share the secrets of the Order with him made 
Mrs. Brown very unhappy. She was pouring ow her 
grief to Mrs. White, and saying for the thousandth time, 
“T wonder what they do in the lodge-room ?”” “TIT have 
no doubt but it’s dreadful,’ replied Mrs. White. ‘ But if 
my husband was a Mason, I'll bet I’d find out what he 
did.”’ “But how? They dare not tell.”’ ‘Ah! but 
I’d make him tell.” ‘*How! oh, how!” asked Mrs. 
Brown, anxiously. ‘Hush! I'll tell you; but don’t 
breathe it for the world, because it is a dead secret.” 
“No, no; I won't.’’ ‘ Well, do you know that tickling 
a person’s ear when they are asleep will make them 
talk ?”? ‘*No. Will’t, though?” ‘Yes. Now you wait 
till Brown comes home from the lodge next time, and 
have a broom-straw in the bed with you. When he gets 
asleep you tickle his ear with it gently, and he will begin 
to talk about what he has been doing at the lodge, and in 
this way you can get the whole of the business out of 
him.” ‘Gracious me! You don’t say so, Mrs. 
White?’’ “To be sure Ido. I always get my husband’s 
secrets out of him in this way.” “Pll doit!” ‘And 
you'll tell all about it, won’t you?” ‘Certainly. But 
you must never say anything about it?’ ‘*Oh, of course 
not. I’m very close-mouthed,” replied Mrs. White, 
earnestly. So it was agreed upon, and they separated. 
But unfortunately Mr. White had overheard the con- 
spiracy, and lost no time in informing Mr. Brown, who 
laughed heartily over it. A few minutes afterwards 
Brown attended a meeting of his lodge, and his wife was 
all anxiety regarding it. On retiring, she armed herself 
with a spray frem her broom and wakefully waited for 
her lord and master to return, At last she had almost 
broken down the vail of secreoy which had troubled her 
so long, and her heart beat wildly when she heard him 
open the front door and come in. Of course she preferred 
to be asleep, and did not see the comical smile on her 
husband’s face as he turned up the gas and began dis- 
robing for bed. But he said nothing, and in a few 
moments he was comfortably tucked in and giving out 
premonitory indications of approaching sleep. Then 
Mrs. Brown opened her eyes cautiously, and convinced 
herself that he had gone to that land from which sleepy 
husbands never return until some time next day. 
Cautiously she reached under the pillow, and took the 
broom-straw from its hiding-place. Then she reached 
over carefully and began to tickle her husband's ear, and 
he was all the while doing his best to keep from 
exploding with laughter. Finally he began to talk a 
little, and her ears were keenly alive to every syllable, 
‘Yes, he must die,’ said he. ‘‘ He betrayed our secrets 
to his wife. I’ve got to kill him—the lot fell on me.”’ 
Mrs. Brown screamed and leaped from the bed, while her 
husband, unable to control himself, gave vent to his 
laughter and disturbed the neighbors for the next ten 
minutes. But they never came to any understanding 
about the strange affair. She never asked him what he 
was laughing at, and he never inquired what it was that 
made her scream and leap out of bed so quickly. Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. White don’t speak now. She thinks 
Mrs. White played a joke on her, and she seems to have 
lost much of her anxiety regarding the secrets of Frea- 
masonry 
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CLEOPATRA’S LETTER TO OCTAVIUS. 
BY 
SARAH BRIDGES STEBBINS. 


| DIE, Octavius; the waiting asp 

Darts hungry tongue at me; and my hot blood 
Nor shrinks nor shivers at self-chosen doom, 
For, lo! dead Antgony calls in my soul, 
That, loved by him, his Egypt shall die Queen, 
Sceptred and crowned, and in my royal robes! 
Methinks, though, that mine eyes that looked in his 
Are not so lustrous since they wept for him; 
Nor my curved, luscious lips as dewy red 
As when they clung and melted to his own; 
For thee they won not that so vanquished him; 
I was his country, conscience, goddess, all! 
Yet would the Roman rabble crowd to gaze 
Upon my storied charms; would stare and shont 
To greet their hero's Serpent of Old Nile! 
Ah, no, Octavius; this snake’s sharp hiss 
Shall still th’ applauding cries thy proud soul hears 
In visions of ambition’s furthest goal! 
No Cleopatra shall thy triumph deck! 
The asp bites hard!—No Fulvias shall mock 
My dusky face made wan with humbled woe! 
Kiss strong, O Worm, where Cesar kist before! 
No dust cast up by chariot-wheels that roll 
Through echoing streets shall soil this sea of hair 
Whose waves swept o'er great Anthony ! Sweet blood 
The snake sucks close! Oh, ere another hour, 
My baffled conqueror, thou shalt come in haste 
In answer to my summons, and shalt stand 
Beside where I will lie and smile at thee, 
And, looking down upon my sleeping face, 
That watched by Anthony flushed warm with love, 
Half sighing thou shalt murmur to thyself: 
“This was a woman!’’?—and for just the space 
Of my last breath shall envy Authony! 
But thou shait say, in homage to my death, 
Aloud, with kindling eyes, “This was a Queen!" 
Yet thy vext soul shall find in Rome at last 
A something wanting to thy glory’s meed, 
When pressing throng shall cry with ready mouths, 
“Long live Octavius!’’ then turn aside 
With eager, searching looks, and whispering say, 
“ But where is she ?—that Egypt, Cesar loved ?— 
Who made a thrall of Anthony ?”? Not there! 
Ab, then the pageantry will lack a worth 
Would make thy laurels quiver with acclaim! 
Dim—dim—my hand grows weak, my emptied vein 
Stings ‘neath the weighted worm; but one worse sting 
Pierces my dying heart; Thou shalt not take 
This Me to grace thy triumph—thanks, 0 Asp!— 
But thou thy triumph hast! For, as I go 
Out to the void from light and warmth and earth, 
What now to me is life's past joys? what now 
That other Cvsar’s passion of old days? 
Since thus I leave one man that was not mine! 
One man that my soft gaze could not subdue! 
One soul ensnared not by my winning flesh! 
One steeled ’gainst all my wily arts and charms! 
Go, go, Octavius, to thy triumph there 
Among the seven hills that rang as loud 
Unto my Anthony’s and Cwsar’s fame! 
But thou hast had thy greatest triumph here! 
Wert thou a god, Octavius, or less 
Than human? Cesar was a man—and mine! 
And Anthony a man—the man of men— 
And mine! As much my own as that rich pearl 
I melted in my cup and drank to him 
At our wild feasts! A king—my king! But thou, 
Oold- blooded as this snako! Nay, Dut the asp 
Is warm now with my life! 

Yet I make suit— 

I, Cleopatra, make a suit to thee! 
Dead captives make no welcome show at Rome! 
Oh, lay me, therefore, by my Anthony ! 
For his great heart will thrill to feel me near, 
Though thou art triumphing at Actium! 
Rome waits for conquered Egypt! Egypt dies! 








_— 





By Tue Autor or “ Dora Thorne,” “Tur Mys- 
TERY OF THE HOLLy Tree,” “ THe SHapow 
OF A SIN,” Erc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


AULINE could have passed her life in the 
happy dream that was come to her; she did 
not go beyond it—the golden present was 
enough for her. The full, happy, glorious 

life that beat in her heart and thrilled in her veins 
could surely never be more gladsome. She loved 
and was beloved, and her lover was a king amongst 
men, a noble, true-hearted gentleman, the very 
ideal of that of which she had always dreamed ; 
she did not wish for any change. The sunrise was 
blessed because it brought him to her, the sunset 
was as dear, for it gave her time to dream of him. 
She had a secret longing that this might go on for 
ever; she had a shy fear and almost child-like 
dread of words that must be spoken, seeing that, 
let them be said when they would, they must bring 
a great change into her life. 

In this she was unlike Sir Vane; the prize he 
hoped to win seemed so beautiful, so valuable, 
that he was in hourly dread lest others should step 
in and try to take it from him—lest by some mis- 
chance he should lose that which his whole soul 
was bent upon winning. 

He understood the girlish shyness and sweet fear 
that had changed the queenly woman into a timid 
girl; he loved her all the more for it, and he was 
determined to win her if she was to be won. Per- 
haps she read that determination in his manner, 
for of late she had avoided him. She remained 
with Miss Hastings, and when that refuge was de- 
nied her, she sought Lady St. Lawrence; but 
nothing could shield her long. 

‘Miss Darrell,’ said Sir Vane, one afternoon 
“ ] have a poem that I want to read to you.” 

She was seated on a low stool at Lady St. Law- 
rence’s feet, her beautiful face flushing at his 
words, her eyes drooping with shy sweet pleasure 
that was almost fear. 

“Will you read it to me now, and here?” she 
asked. 

‘“*No; it must be read by the sea. It is like a 
song, and the rush of the waves is the accompani- 
ment. Miss Hastings, ifiyou have brought up your 
pupil with any notion of obedience, enforce it now, 
please. Tell Miss Darrell to put on her hat and 
come down to the shore.”’ 

Miss Hastings smiled. 

** You are too old now, Pauline, to be dictated to 
in such matters,”’ said Miss Hastings; ‘ but, if Sir 
Vane wishes you to go out, there is no reason why 
you should not oblige him.” 

' Lady St. Lawrence laid her hand on the beautiful 
read. 

‘*My son has few pleasures,” she said; ‘ give 


Pauline complied. Time had been when any- 
thing like command had instantly raised a spirit of 
rebellion within her; but in this clearer light that 
had fallen upon her she saw things so differently ; 
it was as thougl: her soul had eyes and they were 


She rose, and put on the pretty plumed hat which 
Miss Hastings brought for her; she drew an Indian 
shawl over her shoulders. She never once looked 
at Sir Vane. 

‘* Your goodness is not only an act of charity,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but it is also a case in which virtue will 
be its own reward. You have no notion how beau- 
tifully the sun is shining on the sea.” 

So they went out together, and Lady St. Law- 
rence leoked after them with a sigh. 

‘*She is a most beautiful girl, certainly, and I 
admire her. If she only had Lillith Davenant’s 
money !” 

Sir Vane and Pauline walked in silence down 
to the shore, and then the former turned to his 
companion. 

‘* Miss Darrell,” he said, ‘ will you tell me avhy 
you were not willing to come out with me—why 
you have avoided me and turned the light of your 
beautiful face from me ?”’ 

Her face flushed, and her heart beat, but she 
made no answer. 

‘*T have borne my impatience well for the last 
three days,’’ he said; ‘‘ now I must speak to you, 
for I can bear it no longer, Pauline. Oh, do not 
turn away from me? I love you, and | want you 
to be my wife—my wife, darling ; and I will love 
you—lI will cherish you—I will spend my whole life 
in working for you. I have no hope so great, so 
sweet, so dear, as the hope of winning you.” 

She made him no answer. Yet her silence was 
more eloquent than words. 

‘It seems a strange thing to say, but, Pauline, 1 
loved you the first moment I saw you; do you re- 
member, love? You were sitting with one of my 
books in your hand, and the instant my eyes fell 
upon your beautiful face a great calm came over 
me. I could not describe it; I felt that in that 
minute my life was completed. My whole heart 
went out to you, and I knew, whether you ever 
learned to care for me or not, that you were the 
only woman in all the world tor me.” 

She listened with a happy smile playing round 
her beautiful lips, her dark eyes drooping, her 
flower-like face flushed and turned from his. 

“You are my fate—my destiny—ah, if you love 
me, Pauline, if you will only love me, I shall not 
have lived in vain! Your love would incite me to 
win name and fame—not for myself, but for you. 
Your love would crown a king—what would it not 
do for me? ‘Turn your face to me, Pauline. You 
are not angry? Sureiy great love wins great love 
—and there could be no love greater than mine.” 

Still the beautiful face was averted. There was 
the sunlight on the sea; the western wind sighed 
around them. A great fear came over him. Surely, 
on this most fair and sunny day, his love was not 
to meet a crue! death! His voice was so full of this 
fear when he spoke again that she, in surprise, 
turned and looked at him. 

‘* Pauline,’ he cried, ‘‘ you cannot mean to be 
cruel tome. I am no coward, but I would rather 
face death than your rejection.” 

Then it was that their eyes met; and that which 
he saw in hers was a revelation to him. The next 
moment he had clasped her to his heart, and was 
pouring out a torrent of passionate words—such 
words, so tender, so loving, so full of passion and 
hope, that her face grew pale as she listened, and 
the beautiful figure trembled. 

*‘T have frightened you, my darling,”’ he said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Al, do forgive me! Iwas half mad 
with joy. Yuu do not kuow how I have longed to 
tell you this, yet feared—I knew not what—you 
seemed so far above me, sweet. See, you are 
trembling now! I am as cruel as a man who 
catches in his hand a white dove that he has 
tamed, snd hurts it by his grasp. Sit down here 
and rest, while I tell yon over and over again, in 
every fashion, in every way, how I love you.” 

The sun never shone on happier lovers than 
those. The golden doors of Love’s paradise were 
open to them. 

‘*T never knew until now,” said Vane, ‘“‘ how 
beautiful life is. Why, Pauline, love is the very 
centre of it; it is not money or rank—it is love that 
makes life. Only to think, my darling, that you 
and I may spend every hour of it together !” 

She raised her eyes to the fair, calm heavens, 
and infinite happiness filled her soul to overflow- 
ing ; a deep, silent prayer ascended unspoken from 
her heart. 

Suddenly she sprang fgom his side with a startled 
cry. 

“Oh, Vane,” she said, with outstretched hands, 
“Thad forgotten that Iam unworthy! I can never 
marry you!” 

He saw such wild despair in her face, such sud- 
den, keen anguish, that he was half startled, and, 
kneeling by her side, he asked: 

“Why, my darling? Tell me why. You, Paul- 
ine,” he cried—‘*‘ you not worthy of me! My dar- 
ling, what fancy is it—what foolish idea—what 
freak of the imagination? You are the noblest, the 
truest, the dearest woman in the whole wide world! 
Pauline, why are you weeping so! My darling, 
trust me—tell me.” 

She had shrunk shuddering from him, and had 
buried her face in her hands; deep, bitter sobs 
came from her lips; there was the very eloquence 
of despair in her attitude. 

‘*Pauline,’”’ said her lover, ‘you cannot shake 
my faith in you; you cannot make me think you 
have done wrong; but you will try, sweet, to tell 
me what it is?” 

He never forgot the despairing face raised to his, 
the shadow of such unutterable sorrow in the dark 
eyes, the quivering of the pale lips, the tears that 
rained down her !ace—it was such a change from 
the radiant, happy girl of but a few minutes ago, 
that he could hardly believe it was the same 
Pauline. He bent over her as though he would 
fain kiss away the fast falling tears; but she shrank 
from him. 

“Do not touch me, Vane!’ she cried. ‘I am 
not worthy. I had forgotten ; in the happiness of 
loving you, and knowing that I was beloved, I had 
forgotten it—my own deed has dishonored me! 
We must part, for 1 am not worthy of you.” 

He took both her hands in his own, and his influ- 
ence over her was so great that even in that hour 
she obeyed him implicitly, as though she had been 
a child, 

“You must let me judge, Pauline,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘ You are mine by right of the promise you 
gave me a few minutes since, the promise to be my 
wife— that makes you mine; no one can release 
you from it. By virtue of that promise you must 
trust me, and tell me what you have done.” 

He saw that there was a desperate struggle in 
her mind, a struggle between the pride that bade 
her rise in rebellion and leave her with the secret 
untold, and the love that, bringing with it sweet 
and gracious humility, prompted her to confess all 
to him. He watched her with loving eyes; as that 
struggle ended, so would her life take its shape. 
He saw the dark eyes grow soft with good 
thoughts; he saw the silent, proud defiance die out 
of the beautiful face; the lips quivered; sweet 
humility seemed to fall over her and enfold her. 

“‘T have done a cruel deed, Vane,” she said; 
“an act of vengeance that cuts me off from the roll 
of noble women, and dishonors me.”’ 





just opened. 


‘Tell me what it is—I can judge far better than 
you.’ 
’ It seemed to her fevered fancy that the song of 
the waves died away, as though they were listen- 
ing; that the wind fell with a low sigh, and the 
birds ceased their song—a silence that was almost 
terrible fell around her—the blue sky seemed 
nearer to her. 

“‘Speak to me, Vane!’’ she cried; ‘‘ I am fright- 
ened !”’ 

He drew her nearer to him. 

“It is only fancy, my darling. When one has 
anything weighty to say, it seems as though earth 
and sky were listening. Look at me, think of me, 
and tell me all.”’ 

She could never remember how she began her 
story—how she told him the whole history of ker 
life—of the happy years spent with her father in 
the Rue d’Orme, when she learned to love art and 
nature, when she learned to love truth for its own 
sake, and was brought up amid those kindly, sim- 
ple-hearted artist friends, with such bitter scorn, 
such utter contempt of all conventionalities—of her 
keen and passionate sorrow when her father died, 
and Sir Oswa'd took her home to Darrell Court, 
telling her that her past life was at an end for ever, 
and that even the name that she had inherited 
from her father must be changed for the name of 
her race—how after a time she had grown to love 
her home with a keen, passionate love, born of 
pride in her race and in her name—of the fierce 
battle that raged always between her stern, un- 
compromising truth and the worldly polish Sir Os- 
wald would have had her acquire. She concealed 
nothing from him, telling him of her faults as well 
as her trials. She gave him the whole history of 
Aubrey Langton’s wooing, and her contemptuous 
rejection of his suit. 

“T was so proud, Vane!’ she said, humbly. 








Still keeping his hold of the white hands, he said : 


‘*Heaven was sure to punish me. I surrounded 
myself as it were with a barrier of pride, scorn and 
contempt, and my pride has been brought low. 

She told him of Sir Oswald’s anger at her refusal 
to marry Aubrey, of her uncle’s threat that he 
would marry and disinherit her, of her scornful dis- 
belief—there was no incident torgotten ; and then she 
came to the evening when Sir Oswald had opened the 
box to take out the diamond ring, and spoken be- 
fore them all of the roll of bank-notes placed there. 

“That night, Vane,’’ she said, ‘‘ there was a 
strange unrest upon me. [ could not sleep. TI have 
had the same sensation when the air has been over- 
charged with electricity before a storm; I seemed 
to hear strange noises, my heart beat, my face was 
flushed and hot, every nerve seemed to thrill with 
pain. I opened the window, thinking that the cool 
nightair would drive the fever from my brain. As I 
sat there in the profound silence, I heard, as plainly 
as I hear myself speaking now, footsteps— quiet, 
stealthy footsteps—go past my door. Let me ex- 
plain to you that the library, where my uncle kept 
his cash-box and his papers, is on the ground-floor; 
on the floor above that there are several guest- 
chambers. Captain Langton slept in one of those. 
My uncle slept on the third floor, and, in order to 
reach his room, was obliged to ‘go through the 
corridor, where the rooms of Miss Hastings and my- 
self were. 1 heard those quiet, stealthy footsteps, 
Vane, and my heart for a few moments beat painfully. 

‘But the Darrells were never cowards. [| went to 
my door, and opened it gently. I could see to the 
very end of the corridor, for at the end there was a 
large arched window, and a faint gray light coming 
from it showed me a stealthy figure creeping 
silently from Sir Oswald’s room; the gray light 
showed me also a glimmer of steel, and I knew, 
almost by instinct, that the silent figure carried Sir 
Oswald’s keys in its hands. Ina moment 1 had taken 
my resolve. I pushed my door to, but did not close 
it; I took off my slippers, lest they should make a 
sound, and followed the figure down-stairs. As I 
have said before, the Darrells were never cowards; 
noglread came to me; I was intent upon one thing 
—the detection of the wrongdoer. Not more than 
a minute passed while 1 was taking off my shoes, 
but when I came to the foot of the grand staircase 
light and the figure had both disappeared. I can- 
not tell what impulse led me to the library—-perhaps 
the remembrance of Sir Oswald’s money being 
there came tome. I crossed the hall, and opened 
the library-door. 

‘‘Though ! had never liked Captain Langton, the 
scene that was revealed to me came upon me asa 
shock, one that I shall never forget—there was 
Captain Langton with my uncle’s cash-box before 
him, and the roll of bank-notes in his hand. He 
looked up when I entered, and a terrible curse fell 
from his lips—a frightful curse. His'face was fear- 
ful to see. ‘The room lay in the shadow of dense 
darkness, save where the light he carried shone 
like a faint star. The face it showed me was one J 
shall never forget; it was drawn, haggard, livid, 
with bloodless lips and wild glaring eyes. He laid 
the bank-notes down, and, going to the door, 
closed it softly, turning the key, and then clutching 
my arm ina grasp of iron, he hissed rather than 


said : 

‘¢*« What fiend has brought you here ?’ 

“He did not frighten me, Vane; I have never 
known fear. But his eyes were full of murderous 
hate, and I had an idea that he would have few 
scruples as to taking my life. 

“**So, Captain Aubrey Langton,’ I said, slowly, 
‘you are athief! You are robbing the old friend 
who has been so good to you!’ 

‘“‘He dragged me to the table on which the 
money lay, and then I saw a revolver lying there 
too. 

“One word,’ he hissed, ‘one whisper above 
your breath, and you shall die !’ 

“T know my face expressed no fear—nothing 
but scorn and contempt—for his grew more livid as 
he watched me. 

“ «Tt is all your fault,’ he hissed into my ear; ‘it 
is your accursed pride that has driven me to this. 
Why did you not promise to marry me when my 
life lay in your hands?’ 

‘‘T Janghed—the idea of a Darrell married to this 
midnight thief! 

‘**T told you I was a desperate man,’ he went on. 
‘TI pleaded with you, I prayed to you, I laid my life 
at your feet, and you trampled on it with scorn. I 
told you of my debts, my difficulties, and you 
laughed atthem. If I could have gone back to 
London betrothed to you, every city usurer would, 
have been willing to lend me money. I am driven 
to this, for I cannot go back to face ruin. You 
have driven me to it; you are the thief, though my 
hands take the money. Your thrice-accursed pride 
has ruined me.’ 

«7 shall go to Sir Oswald,’ I said, ‘and wake 
him. You shall not rob him.’ 

“* Yes,’ he returned,‘ I shall. 1 defy you, I dare 
you; you shall tell no one.’ 

‘*He took the revolver from the table, and held it 
to my head; 1 felt the cold steel touch my forehead. 

“* Now,’ he said, ‘ your life is in your own hands ; 
at take an oath not to betray me, or I will 

re. 

‘“*T am not afraid to die; I would rather die than 
hide such a sin as yours. You cannot frighten me ; 
I shall call for assistance.” 

** Wait a moment,’ he said, still keeping that 





cold steel to my forehead, and still keeping his 


murderous eyes on my face ; ‘listen to what [shall 
do. The moment you cry out I shall fire, and you 
will fall down dead—I told you I was a desperate 
man. Before any one has time to come | shall 
place the bank-notes in your hand, and afterwards 
I shall tell Sir Oswald that, hearing a noise in the 
library, and knowing money was kept there, | 
hastened down, and finding a thief, I fired, not 
knowing who it was—and you, being dead, cannot 
‘contradict me.’ 

“You dare not be so wicked!’ I erted. : 

«««T dare anything—I am a desperate man. I will 
do it, and the whole world will believe me; they 
will hold you a thief, but they will believe me 
honest.’ : 

‘And, Vane, I knew what he sald was true ; l 
knew that if I chose death I should die in vain—that 
I should be branded as a thief, who had been shot 
in the very act of stealing. _ o 

“*T will give you two minutes,’ he said, ‘and 
then, unless you take an oath not to betray me, I 
will fire.’ ”’ . , 

“1 was willing to lose my life, Vane,” she con- 
tinued, ‘but I could not bear that all the world 
should brand me as a thief—I could not bear thata 
Darrell should be reckoned among the lowest of 
criminals. I vow to you it was no coward fear for 
my life, no weak dread, of death that forced the 
oath from my lips, but it was a shrinking from 
being found dead there with Sir Oswald’s money in 
my hand, a shrinking from the thought that they 
would come to look upon my face and say to each 
other, ‘Who would have thought, with all her 
pride, that she was a thief?’ It was that word 
‘ thief’ burning my brain that conquered. ad 

“© You have one minute more,’ said the hissing 
viper, ‘and then, unless you take the oath——’ 

“<«T will take the oath,’ I replied; ‘I do so, not 
to save my life, but my fair name.’ 

“¢Itis well for you,’ he returned ; and then he 
forced me to kneel, and he dictated to me the 
words of an oath so binding and so fast that | 
dared not break it. ; 

“ Shuddering, sick at heart, wishing I had risked 
all, and cried out for help, | repeated it; and then 
he laid the revolver down. 

“¢ You will not break that oath,’ he said. ‘The 
Darrells invariably keep their word.’ 

“Then, coolly, as though I had not been present, 
he put the bank notes into his pocket, and turned 
to me with a sneer: 

“*You will wonder how I managed this,’ he 
said. ‘Iam a clever man, although you may not 
believe it. I drugged Sir Oswald’s wine, and while 
he slept soundly I took the keys from under his 
pillow. I will put them back again. You seem so 
horrified that you had better accompany me and 
see that I do no harm to the old man.’ 

‘‘He put away the box and extinguished the 
light. As we stood together in the dense gloom, I 
felt his breath hot upon my face. 

“¢ There is no curse @ man can invoke upon the 
woman who has ruined him,’ he said, ‘ that | donot 
give to you; but, remember, I do not glory in my 
crime. I am ashamed of it.’ 

“In the darkness I groped my way to the door, 
and opened it; in the darkness we passed through 
the hall where the armor used by warriors of cld 
hung; and in the darkness we went up the broad 
staircase. I stood at the door of Sir Oswald’s room 
while Captain Langton replaced the keys; and 
then, without a word, I went to my own chamber. 
Vane, I can never tell you of the storm, the tem- 
nest of hate that raged within me. 1 conld have 

illed myself for having taken the oath. I could 
have killed Captain Langton for having extorted it. 
But there was no help for it then. Do you think I 
did wrong in taking it?” 

‘““No, my darling,’’ he replied, ‘I do not; few 
girls would have been so brave. You are a heroine, 
Pauline.” 

‘‘ Hush !’' she said, interrupting him. ‘‘ You have 
not heard all. I do not blame myself for acting as 
I did. I debated for some time whether I ought to 
keep the oath or not. Every good impulse of 
gratitude prompted me to break it; yet again it 
seemed a cowardly thing of me to purchase my life 
by a lie. Time passed on—the wonder all died 
away. I said to myself that, ifever any one were 
falsely accused, I would speak out; but such an 
event never happened ; and not long after, as you 
know, Sir Oswald died. I did not like living under 
the shadow of that secret—it robbed my life of all 
brightness. Captain Langton came again. No 
words of mine could tell the contempt in which I 
held him, the contempt with which I treated him; 
every one noticed it, but he did not dare to com- 
plain. He did dare, however, to offer me his hate- 
ful love again, and, when I repulsed him in sucha 
fashion as even he could not overlook, he turned all 
his attention to Lady Darrell. Iam a wicked gil, 
Vane—now that the light of your love has revealed 
so much to me, I can see how wicked. I have told 
you that I have sworn to myself to be revenged on 
Lady Darrell for coming between me and my inher- 
itance. I have seen more of the world since then, 
but at that time it seemed to me an unparalleled 
thing that a young girl like her should marry an old 
man like Sir Oswald entirely for his money. 1 told 
her if she did so I would be revenged. I know it 
was wrong,’ Pauline continued, humbly; ‘‘ at the 
time I thought it brave and heroic, now I know it 
was wrong and weak and wicked—your love has 
taught me that.” 

‘It was an error that sprung from pride,” he 
said, gently—‘‘ there is nothing to part us.” 

‘* You have not heard all. Vane, I knew Captain 
Langton to be a thief—to be a man who would not 
scruple at murder if need required. I knew that all 
the love he could ever give to any one he had 
given me, yet I_—”’ She paused, and the sad 
face raised humbly to his grew crimson with a 
burning blush. ‘Oh, Vane, how can I tell you the 
shameful truth? Knowing what he was, knowing 
that he was going to marry Lady Darrell, I yet 
withheld the truth. That was my revenge. I knew 
he was a thief, a cruel, wicked slanderer, a tho- 
roughly bad man, yet, when one word from me 
would have saved her from accepting his proposal, 
I, for my vengeance’ sake, refused to speak that 
word.” 

Her voice died away in a low whisper ; the very 
sound of her words seemed to frighten her. Vane 
St. Lawrence's face grew pale and stern. 

“It was unworthy of you, Pauline,” he said, un- 
hesitatingly. ‘ It was a cruel revenge.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ she admitted. ‘‘ No words can add 
to the keen sense of my dishonor.”’ 

‘« Tell me how it was,’’ he said, more gently. 

“T think,” continued Pauline, ‘‘ that she had 
always liked Captain Langton. I remember that I 
used to think so before she married my uncle. But 
she had noticed my contempt for him. It shook 
her faith in him and made her doubt him. She 
came to me one day, Vane, with that doubt in her 
face and in her words. She asked me to tell her if 
I knew of anything against him—if there was any 
reason why she should doubt him. She asked me 
then, before she allowed herself to love him; one 
word from me then would have saved her, and 
that word, for my vengeance’ sake, I would not 
speak.’ 
os It should have been spoken,’ observed Sir 
Vane, gravely. 
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‘“‘T know it. Captain Langton has no honor, no 
conscience. He does not even like Lady Darrell ; 
he will marry her solely that he may have Darrell 
Court. He will afterwards maltreat her, and hold 
her life as nothing; he will squander the Darrell 
property. Vane, as truly as that the bright heaven 
shines above me, | believe him to have no redeem- 
ing quality.” 

There was aslence for some minutes, and then 
Sir Vane asked: 

“Tell me, Pauline—do you think that Lady Dar- 
rel! would marry him if she knew what you have 
just told me ?”” 

‘Tam sure she would not. She is very worldly, 
and only lives what one may call a Kfe of appear- 
ances; she would not marry him if she knew him fo 
be a thief—she would shrink from him. Elegant, 
polished, amiable women like Lady Darrell are 
frightened at crime.’’ 

“That one word you ought to have spoken, 
Pauline, out of sheer womanly. pity and sheer 
womanly grace. How could you refuse to speak 
when she came to you with a prayer on her lips ?”’ 

“The pride and thirst for vengeance were too 
strong for me,” she replied. 

** And to these you have sacrificed the life and 
happiness of a woman who has never really injured 
you. Lady Darrell and Captain Langton are not 
yet married—are they, Pauline?” 

‘No, they are to be married in the Spring,’ 
answered. 

“Then listen to me, my darling. This marriage 
must never take place. Your silence is wicked— 
you cannot honorably and conscientiously stand by 
and see Lady Darrell throw herself away on a thief. 
You have done a grievous wrong, Pauline. You 
must make a noble atonement.” 

Something like a gleam of hope came into her 
eyes. 

“Can I atone?” she asked. “TI will do so if I 
know how, even at the price of my life.”’ 

“1 tell you frankly,” he said, ‘‘ you have done 
grievously wrong. When that poor iady came to 
you in her doubt and perplexity, you ought to have 
told her at leastas much of the truth as would have 
prevented the marriage. But, my darling, this shall 
not partus. If 1] teach you how to atone, will you 
atone?’ 

She crossed her hands as one praying. 

“7 will do anything you tell me, Vane.” 

“You must go to Darrell Court, and you must 
make to Lady Darrell the same simple avowal you 
have made to me; tell her the same story—how you 
vowed vengeance against her, and how you carried 
that vengeance out; and then see what comes of it.”’ 

“ But suppose she will not believe—what then?” 

* You will have done your best—you will at least 
have made atonement for your secrecy. If, with 


’ 


she 


her eyes open, Lady Darrell marries Captain Lang- | 
ton after that, you will have nothing to blame your- | 


self for. It will be hard for you, my darling, but it 
is the brave, right, true thing for you to do.” 

** And you do not hate me, Vane ?”’ 

‘* No—I love you even better than I did. The 
woman brave enough to own her faults and desirous 
to atone for them deserves all the love a man can 
give her. Pauline, when you have done this, my 
darling, may | ask you when you will be my wife ?”” 

She sobbed out that she was unworthy—all un- 
worthy ; but he would not even hear the words. 

‘*None the less dear are you for having told me 
your faults. There is only one word now, my 
darling, to keep in view ; and that is, ‘ atonement.’ ” 

She looked up at him with happy, glistening eyes. 

‘*Vane,’’ she said, ‘‘ J will go to Darrell Court to- 
morrow. I shall never rest now until [have done 
what you wish me to do.” 

So tar had love redeemed her that she was ready 
to undo all the wrong she had done, at any cost to 
her pride. 

But love was to do even more for her yet. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HORSE, 
IIts ComMrort, DISCOMFORT AND TORTURE. 


|" is not assuming too much to say that, next to 

man, the horse contributes most towards the 
progress of civilization. Indeed, it may further be 
asserted that where he is unknown, civilization is 
unknown also and impossible. How grateful, 
therefore, ought we to be for this inestimable bless- 





This bearing-rein acts as a single or fixed pulley | having our heads kept erect and our necks bent by 


in which A, the power, is equivalent to B, the 








weight. A is the groom’s hand or the power; 


| B the horse’s mouth or the weight; and C the 





ing, involving such tremendous consequences to | 


our race; and how chary we should be in guarding 
't from injury. But, are we so? Alas, no! for of 
all the inferior animals, that generous and indis- 
pensable creature is the worst treated. A bare 
enumeration of its wrongs would form a volume— 


among which the agony inflicted by the check-rein | 


and the bit stand conspicuous, and are being con- 
tinually magnified. The purpose of the present 
pamphlet is to draw the attention of all persons 
who profit by the labor of this noble animal—and 
who is there that does not—to the suffering which 
inevitably accompanies its use. 

With a logic as defective as their humanity, some 
persons declare that ‘‘the check-rein holds the 
horse up, if inclined to fall... How far the instru- 
ment designed to prevent an animal falling holds 
it up, which falls with it, has never been satisfacto- 
rily explained. 

That some horses, rendered vicious and hard- 
mouthed by bad treatment, require a bit somewhat 
severe, may be conceded ; but who, in all fairness, 
that has seen the fearful inventions nowadays 
forced inte the mouths of horses, attached to the 
carriages of the wealthy in particular, will assert 
that they are aught else than instruments of out- 
rageous torture? If it should be the good fortune 
of the writer of these lines to convince one lady or 
gentleman of the folly and inhumanity of their use, 
he will feel that his labor is compensated. 

Plate No. Lis suggestive of Comfort; butitis only 
comparatively so, for the ‘* blinder” 1s here visible, 
impeding the free exercise of the vision; while the 
bit, although simple, indicates the use of a chain 
and leverage, which threaten the fracture of the 
jaw. A bit is now coming imto use which, it is said, 
affords perfect control of the most unmanageable 
horse, and has two folds, or hinges, inside the 
mouth. 

To insure the full exercise of an animal’s power in 
the safest and most easy way to itself, we should 
be careful not permanently to disturb its natural 
posture. The question to be decided is, whether 
or not it is most judicious and proper to give a 
horse the free use of his head, or to prevent him 
from having that use? 

Plate No. 2 represents Discomfort, if not suffering. 
Tn this the bearing-rein is attached to the ring of 
the driving-bit at B; it passes through a loop 
attached to the bridle at C, and is fastened to a 
hook on the pad at A. The pad is prevented from 
moving forward by the crupper. Thus the head 
and tail of the horse are tied together, more or less 
tightly, according as the bearing-rein and crupper 
are respectively buckled. 





ulley. 
, It is confidently believed, that no one can behold 
an animal under the circumstances which Plate 3 
so accurately describes, and possesses one spark 
of the divine attribute of mercy, without experienc- 
ing a pang of sorrow for the unoffending creature 
subjected to the cruelty involved. And yet, this 
abominable spectacle is daily visible in the streets 
of almost every important city of our country! 
Who can regard the passive instrument—the bit 
itself—its weight of iron, chains, levers, dangling 
appendages and all, without an inward shudder? 
And when applied to the helpless and unresisting 





animal, with its elongated mouth, distorted neck— 
and one ear thrown back, as if in mute appeal for 
pity—who can resist a sentiment of indignation at 
the sight? 

Plate No. 3. Let us briefly describe this wicked in- 
strument—which is called ‘‘ the Bedouin,” or Gag- 
bearing rein, and which is attached to the top of 
the bridle at E. It is then passed through a swivel 
attached to the separate bearing-rein bit, which 
has nothing to do with the driving; thence, it 








passes through the drop ring (C), and is connected 
at the pad and crupper. The effect of this is to 
double the power by which it can be tightened, for 
by mechanics we learn that one pound applied at A 
is equivalent to two pounds at b, a fact every one 
can prove for himself. 

The pain thus occasioned to the horse is intense. 
The action of every muscle is impeded. If a false 
step is taken, recovery is rendered difficult. Dis- 
comfort makes the poor animal restless. The im- 
patient movements occasioned by his distress, are 
not unfrequently visited by a cut from the whip of 
an ignorant coachman: the horse is called unruly 
and ill-tempered, when he is only miserable. Some 
new instrument of torture is forced into his mouth in 
the shape of a bit, devised for the very purpose of 
inflicting pain; until, with temper and mouth both 
ruined, he passes into the hands of an omnibus-driver 
or cabman, when his bearing-rein is cast aside, and 
for the first time he is treated with common sense 
and humanity. 

It is a severe penance to any one loving a horse 
to walk along the fashionable streets, or the park, 


| and witness the sufferings from this absurd and 





cruel practice. Little does the benevolent lady who 
sits absorbed in the pages of the last novel— 
perhaps—know of the agony of the two noble 
animals by whom she is so pleasurably drawn along. 
She probably fancies that the high-prancing step, 
and toss of the head, which scatters flakes of foam 
at every step, are expressions of pride and satisfac- 
tion at their task; when, in fact, they are occa- 
sioned by needless pain, and a vain effort to obtain 
a momentary relief. She has been told by her 
indolent and unfeeling coachman that all this is 
necessary for her safety, and the style of her 
establishment; while it only relieves him of the 
trouble of holding his horses in hand, and enables 
him to look about him. 

Could these speechless sufferers answer the in- 
quiries—Why do you continually toss your head 
while standing in the harness? Why do you stretch 
open your mouths, shake your heads, and gnash 
your teeth? Why do you turn your heads back 
towards your sides, as if you were looking at the 
carriage ?—they would answer: All, all this is done 
to get relief from the agony we are enduring by 





tight bridles and galling bits. 

While many of the instruments of torture applied 
to the horse in this country are of foreign invention, 
some are the product of native talent. Among the 
latter is one known as “ the Kimble Jackson Check- 
Rein’’; which is a strap passing from the saddle- 
hook alung the neck, and over the head between the 
ears, secured to each ring of the bit. A more 
graceless, stupid invention could not well be con- 
ceived ; and its only recommendation must be that 
it adds a new pain to the poor horse by pressing 
violently upon its brain! 

Listen to what the author of the ‘ Horse in 
Health and Disease” says about the check-rein: 
“Tam anxious, in this place, to add my anathema 
against that inhuman instrument of torture, the 
check-rein. It is not less detrimental to the utility 
of the animal than it is replete with agony to him. 
It must have been invented by a savage, and can 
only be employed by the insensate. Look at the 
elongated mouths of the unfortunate animals thus 
so wantonly abused—torn by the bit in their un- 
availing efforts to overcome this truly barbarous 
instrument. What produces that dreadful disease, 
poll-evil, but the action of this cruel strap, con- 
straining the head during the violent exertions of 
the animal, producing inflammation and ulceration 
of the point upon which it articulates with the 
spine? Oh! ye daughters of the land—ladies who 
compel your carriages to wait at the theatre and 
shop and house of acquaintances for the hour to- 
gether—think what agony you might prevent by a 
little thought for the dumb beasts who serve you 
so well!” 

From a leading editorial in the London Daily 
Telegraph, of nearly two columns, condemnatory of 
this fearful invention, the following brief extracts 
are added to the foregoing : 

‘** Seeing that itis becoming notorious that ‘ gags’ 
are a cruel and barbarous invention, it is high time 
that the public were told all about them, as well as 
check-reins. One horse examined is thus de- 
scribed: ‘The lips were cut, and pulled up two 





inches higher than they should have been; the | 


tongue was swollen, and the mouth feverish; and 
the eyes, which were exposed to the sun, were 
bloodshot.’ ” 

‘* This ‘ Bedouin gag,’ isin reality the old Moresco 
bit, brought to Spain by the Moors, and has been 
wellnigh disregarded, even by the chronically cruel 
Spaniards !”’ 

“To sum up, the consequences of the gag-bear- 
ing rein is to inflict intense agony on the horse; to 
impede the action of his muscles, and; by making 
him fractious and miserable, to spoil his temper.”’ 

Let, therefore, this bit, along with the tight 
check-rein, be discarded by every just and mer- 
ciful man and woman in the land. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has bought for the Uni- 
versity of Bonn the late Dr. Krantz’s collection of 
minerals. 

THE Lonpon LANCET gives the details of the late trans- 
mission of whooping-cough from a child to a cat, and of 
smallpox from human victims to dogs, 


A Luxe DiskaAsE somewhat similar to the epizootic 
that raged in the United States two years ago, has 
attacked a large number of horses in Hull, England. It 
appears to have been very infectious. 


Turk Opservations of the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia are to be published by private subscription, the 
State having refused an appropriation to put a vast 
accumulation of valuable material in shape for preserva- 
tion and use. 

IT HAS BEEN DiscovERED by farmers in Wisconsin that 
the rose-breasted grosbeak is a deadly enemy of the po- 
tato-bug. Much consideration, therefore, has been shown 
these birds, and it is asserted that the abundance of them 
last Spring effectually checked the ravages of the beetle, 
and saved the crop. 

Lapies who are in the habit of wearing striped 
stockings should be careful about the coloring substance. 
A case was reported in London in which an external in- 
flammation of the feet had been produced by wearing 
stockings striped with orange-red. The subject was Mr. 
Hart Dyke, and the dye-stuff, coralline. 


Tue Birt. to regulate the practice of vivisection 
before the British Parliament provides that experi- 
ments shall be performed at registered places, that some 
anesthetic agent shall always be administered, and that 
an infringement of the law will subject the offender toa 
fine of £20. The law, if passed, will go into effect next 
Summer. 

AT BERLIN, a Co-operative Association has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of founding a German settle- 
ment at Ankober, the capital of Shoa. The members of 
this association are expected to take a personal share in 
its work, and though its objects are principally ofa com- 
mercial nature, its success may increase our knowledge 
of that part of Africa, 


Apropos of the theory that certain fishes are capable 
of uttering sounds, a correspondent writes, that having 
caught a considerable number of the gray gurnard, he put 
them into a small well in the after part of his boat. 
For quite some time after they had been ‘‘ landed,” they 
kept up a very distinct croaking, one after the other, as 
though they were holding a conversation on their future 
prospects. 

THERE is much discussion among British scientists 
as to the fondness of the brown-tail caterpillar for fruit- 
trees. By some it is asserted that they are as fatal to 
ordinary fruits as the phyllexera to vines; while a re- 
spected authority gives it as his opimon that they are 
litle inclined to emigrate, and that if a hawthorn hedge 
is situated in the neighborhood of an orchard, they will 
confine themselves to gnawing the wood of the former 
rather than seeking, by foraging journeys, more valua- 
ble fields. 

A VERY INTERESTING QUESTION on the subject of hy- 
drophobia bas come up in Lucknow, India. It appears 
that two native gardeners and a little boy having been 
seized with alarming spasms, accompanied by foaming 
at the mouth, after eating a quantity of peaches, the 
Englishman to whom the peach-orchard belonged forth- 
with proceeded to analyze the fruit. To his horror, the 


juice was found to contain a considerable proportion of 


poisonous virus, a discovery which naturally led toa close 
examination of the tree from which the fruit had been 
gathered. After inspecting the leaves, the branches, even 
the bark, with no scientific results, one of the examining 
party suggested that the roots should be uncovered. This 
being done, the origin of the poison at once came to 
light. Being anxious to enrich the soil of the orchard, 
the gardeners had buried dead dogs under many of the 
trees, including the one on which the deadly peaches 
had grown. Under its roots lay the carcass o! a defunct 
pariah, proved by appearances to have died of hydro- 
phobia. After this discovery there could be no doubt 
about the source from which the fruit derived its poison- 
ous qualities. The virus of hydrophobia had first 
impregnated the soil, next the sap of the tree, and sub- 
sequently transmitted itself to the fruit. Yet the poison 
appears to have lost some of its power in transit, since 
it is related that the three patients ‘‘ were successfully 
treated, and all recovered.” 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tuomas Hvuaues, “ Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
with hereditary gout. 


is suffering 


Ex-MArsuaAL BAzatne is wandering among the armies 
of Europe, seeking a commission on which to rest his 
head. 

DorMAN B. Faron is in London trying to discover why 
the British Civil Service system is permitted to be a 
success. 

Tue richest woman in America is said to be Mra 
W. E. Gammell, of Providence, R. I., whose fatiier, 
Robert H. Ives, left an estate of $20,000,000. 


Tue gubernatorial contests in California are railroad 
fights, just as New Jersey’s were in the days of the 
Camden and Amboy monopoly. 


ELEVATION to the premiership of Great Britain was pre 
dicted for both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraefi, for the 
former by a gypsy, for the latter by himself. 

GLapsTone’s last anti-Papacy pamphlet is sure to 
have a prodigious sale in France, now that MacMahon‘’s 
Government has seen fit to prohibit its sale in the hope 
ful Republic. 

A WILLow sprig is to be planted by Andrew Johnson's 
grave, which will be cut from the magnificent tree at 
the homestead, that grew from a slip cut from the tree 
over Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena. 

GovERNOR PorTeER is the most honorable, discriml- 
nating and beloved executive Tennessee ever had, be 
cause the selection of Mr. Johuson’s immediate successor 
in the Senate is a prerogative of his office. 


“ Hopart Pasua’’ has just received the courtesy titlo 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. He is the Hon. Cap 
tain Hobart of the British Navy, and was given the other 
name for his services in the Turkish Navy a few 
years ago. 

Tux Law Department of the Iowa State University has 
just graduated two ladies, Mrs. Annie Savery, of Des 
Moines, and Mrs. Mary FE. Haddock, of Towa City, and 
their theses at commencement quite surprised the com. 
mittee of eminent attorneys 


BECAUSE a despatch made Mr. Plimsoll resemble 
Wilkie Collins, picture dealers are brushing up portraits 
of the novelist and calling them the sailor's friend, 
Next, the obituary men will publish the life of one 
for that of the other, and people will continue to wonder 
why the newspapers are so inaccurate, 


QvEEN Vicroria is credited with having fired the first 
shot at Wimbledon when the range was opened, and 
with having hit the bull’s eye. But the fact that her 
rifle was aimed, and then steadied in a vise sixty yards 
from the seat in which she handled the silver cord that 
pulled the trigger is usuaily omitted from the narrative, 


Muir. ELENA VareEsk, who made her debut at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, London, in April last, as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto,” is the daughter of the eminent baritone 
Signor Varese. Her lyrical gedmother is Madame 
Ristori. She is said to display fine dramatic power, and 
her voice ‘has been well sustained as high as C sharp in 
alto. 

SALVINI says that his earnestness is so great as Othello 
that one might stab him without his knowing it. Twice 
he has nearly killed himself. Once in the stabbing 
scene he forgot himself and ran the weapon into his 
breast to within an inch of his heart. At another time 
he pierced his side with the semicircular scimitar in 
two places, and was so injured that he shrieked with 
pain; but the audience, believing it ‘in the play,” 
cheered most vociferously. 


Now tuat Dr. Kenealy has quarreled with Mr. 
Whalley, his fellow-Commoner, the Tichborne advocate 
has but a single supporter of prominence—Mr. Guildford 
Onslow, M. P. This gentleman is sixty-one years of age, 
and is a most unadulterated Whig. A strong speaker, 
a man courted by the Liberal leaders and the inheritor 
of several large estates, it will be well for the aggressive 
doctor to keep off his corns. Mr. Onslow’s sisters de- 
clared the claimant to be the real Sir Roger at the very 
start of the sensation, and their brother has never 
wavered in the same belief. He is the claimant’s most 
constant visitor, and, unlike the advocate, feels certain 
that he will step from the prison into the baronetcy, 


‘“ Parson’? Brownitow paid the best tribute to the 
dead ex-President, by calling attention to the fact that 
a prominent Pennsylvanian politician tried to induce 
him to send a man-of-war to the Alta Vela Isles for the 
ostensible purpose of establishing a ‘‘ protectorate ’’ over 
them, but really to acquire possession for the benetit of a 
party of speculators. The impeachment trial was 
coming up, and the chief argument presented was that 
such an enterprise would divert the public attention 
from the President, and secure him many political sup- 
porters. Mr. Johnson heard the calier through, and re- 
plied by ordering his immediate vacation of the room. 
No doubt the prominent Pennsylvanian politician is 
intensely envious of Premier Steinberger, of the King- 
dom of Samoa. 

VARIOUS newspapers are suggesting the propriety of 
an early return of Governor Ames to the capital of Mis- 
sissippi, as the Lieutenant Governor is “ turning things 
completely upside-down.’* This officer, Mr. Alexander 
K. Davis, was born a slave, in December, 1841, his 
reputed father being the Hon. Alexander K. McClung, 
the lawyer, author and duelist. He married before he 
was twenty-one, and purchased his freedom soon after. 
In 1866 he was sent, by orders from Washington, to Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, to look after his people. In the fol- 
lowing year he settled in Mississippi, and fell in with 
General Ames, then military Governor. He was ap- 
pointed by him a justice of the peace. In 1869 he was 
elected a member of the State Legislature, and in 1871 
was re-elected. Next he became a delegate to the Phila- 
delphia Convention which unfortunately renominated 
Grant, and in 1863 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor. 
While his friends assert he presided over the Senate with 
much dignity, his immediate superior is earnestly 
wanted at his adopted home. ° 


Anovur as remarkable a character as one will meet in 
a journey through the West and South is General Leslie 
Combs. He lives at Lexington, Ky., and is in the 
eighty-third year of his age: He was a cadet at eighteen, 
a captain at nineteen, and a bearer of dispatches during 
the war of 1812, his services being of a particularly 
hazardous complexion. He fought the Indians, and 
was captured by them, Being offered his freedom by 
the gauntlet game, he started in the uneven match, and 
he owes his life wholly to the magnanimity of old 
Tecumseh. After this he was confined, with other 
prisoners, on the British ship Mary, where he had a 
bullet extracted from his shoulder. After remaining in 
the hands of the enemy about a week, he was released 
on parole, and when Jackson finished his battle at New 
Orleans he was exchanged. His career as a soldier and 
scout then closed, He then studied law, practiced it 
for some thirty years, earned a snug fortune, and lost 
it all in attempting to free Texas. He aided in recruit. 
ing troops for the wars of 1847 and 1861, although he 
did not take the field as a soldier. In politics he is an 
old-time Whig. He is certain that Grant wants and ex- 
pects to have a third term, and says if the people are 
not careful the politicians will have him elected. Then 
will Gabriel’s horn sound pleasing to the ears of Ken- 
tucky’s most noted character. 
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SEE PAGE 431, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.—SEE PAGE 427. 
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NEW IRON BRIDGE OVER 
GENESEE FALLS. 


N the 5th of May last the 
U Portage Bridge, the largest 
wooden viaduct in the world, 
spanning the Genesee River and 
Falls on the Erie Railroad, was 
destroyed by fire. A contract 
for the erection of a new bridge 
—of iron—was made on the Mon- 
day following. The first irou 
post was raised June 13th, and 
the iast-ne July 16th. The work 
was prosecuted with so much 
energy that on the 3lst of July 
the structure was formally tested 
and opened. 

Ii ws estimated that over 
2,000 peopie witnessed the pass- 
age of the first locomotive, No. 
131, Charles R. Willey, engineer. 
The great test was the weight 
ot three trains upon the tracks 
at once, when by a curious ar- 
rangement the spring was found 
to be but one half aninch. The 
bridge was built to; stand a 
pressure of 20,000 pounds to 
the square inch, a greater weight 
than it is possible to load unon 
the bridge, even were there two 
tracks and both loaded down 
with the heaviest freight cars. 


The exact length of the bridge GOVERNMENT MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, FOR SAVING LIFE 
is 818 ‘cet. The iron and labor AT SEA—(OBVERSE). 


cost $92,000 and the other ex- 
penses will bring the total cost of the bridge in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. One million three hundred and fourteen thousand 
ounds, or about 657 tons of iron, have been used in the new structure. 
t haz six towers, lettered respectively, A, B,C, D, UC and F. Each 
tower is built by a system of hollow iron posts, held in position 
by diagonal vods and what are known by the technical name of 
struts. These towers are fifty by seventy fect at the base and fifty 
by twenty feet at the top. To form a correct idea of the bridge, 
itmust be borne in mind that the top of each tower is in ree“ty a 


GOVERNMENT MEDAL OF THE SECOND CLASS, FOR SAVING LIFE 
AT SEA—(OBVET3E). 


span, which would make the whole wumber of spans, counting from 
abutment to abutment, thirteen, of which number ten are fifty 
feet each, and the other three, from tower C to D, 100 feet; from 
tower D to EB, 100 feet; and from “ - E to F, which is the 
longest one, 118 feet—altogether making «. tal length 818 feet. 

e old bridge was 800 feet long, cost $.+5,000, and was so in- 
geniously constructed that any single timber in it could be removed 
and replaced at pleasure without deranging others. 
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PORTAGE, N. Y.—THE NEW IRON BRIDGE OVER THE GENESEE RIVER. 
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GOVERNMENT MEDALS 
FOR SAVING LIFE. 


N the 20th of June, 1874, Con- 

gress passed a Bill providing 
for the striking of medals of 
honor to be bestowed upon 
persons who should distinguish 
themselves by saving life upon 
the sea. The dies have been 
completed and specimen copies 
struck off at the mint in Philadel- 
phia. The medals.are of two 
classes. ‘hat of the first is three 
inches in diameter. Upon the 
rim on the obverse are the 
words: ‘‘ In testimony of heroic 
deeds in saving life from the 
perils of the sea.’’ Jn the cen- 
tre is a monumental design. An 
eagle with outstretched wings 
rests upon a pinnacle of the 
slab, which has on its right an 
anchor and a mast with sail, 
block and tackle, and on the 
left an exquisite figure of Fame 
in the act of recording a name 
upon the slab. On the reverse 
in the rim'is the inscription, 
‘** Life-saving medal of the first 
class, United States of America.” 
The central device is a ship- 
wreck scene, full of action and 
strength. The ill-fated vessel 


GOVERNMENT MEDAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, FOR SAVING LIFE is seen sinking in the left back- 
AT SEA—(REVERSE). ground, while a lifeboat with 


three sailors is engaged in rescu- 


‘ing a spar-bound passenger. The dash of the waves, the coolness and 


earnestness of the sailors, and the hopeful expression of the sur- 
vivor, are of a clearness that is quite’ remarkable considering the 
size of the allegory. ‘ 

The second medal is two and a half inches in diameter, and 
bears on the rim on each side inscriptions similar to those on the 
medal of the first class. The design on the obverse represents 
Succor skipping over the waves and holding a flowing scarf, one end 
of which is grasped by a drowning man. The reverse contains a 
































































GOVERNMENT MEDAL OF THE SECOND CLASS, FOR SAVING LIFE 
AT SEA—(REVERSE). 


wreath of laurel of sufficient size to accommodate the name of the 
recipient, and the wards, “‘ Act of Congress, June 30th, 1874. 


WESLEY MONUMENTAL CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GA. 


HE corner-stone of the Wesley Monumental Church at Savannah, 
Ga., was laid on Tuesday, August 10th. The building, when 
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completed, will be one of the finest church edi- 
fices in the South. It is being erected under the 
auspices of the Methodists of Savannah, aided 
by generous contributions from their brethren in 
the North. The building will be 124 feet in length 
and 70 feet in width. 


Savannah is an appropriate place for the erection | should.seem, with but slight danger, for, by taking 


ofa monument to the great founder of Methodism, 


it having been the home and scene of some of his | jaw with the other hand, the performer is master 
In 1732 John Wesley and his | of the situation, provided always that the beast 


earliest efforts. 
brother Charles came with Governor Oglethorpe to 
the colony of Georgia as missionaries, and for 
nearly two years he lived, preached and labored 
most zealously in and around the city of Savannah, 
the only place in America thus honored. The 
Methodists of New York city and State have taken a 
lively interest in the enterprise. At the camp meet- 
ing held at Round Lake, N. Y., some $15,000 


were collected for the enterprise, and contributions | 


are still being received by Dr. J. Holdich, Corre- 
sponding Seeretary of the American Bible Society, 
or Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, New 
York city. 


CIRCUS LIFE. 

A7 the beginning of the present century circuses 
£ began to travel. They were on a very lim- 
lied scale, their stud consisting of only three or 
four horses, nor did they always pees even of a 
tent. One of these circuses (Bafinister’s), when 
located in Edinburgh, obtained the services of 
David Roberts, the future Royal Academician, who, 
at a salary of twenty-five shillings a week, was 
engaged to travel with the circus as its scene- 
painter. 
the monster tenting circuses of America, such as 
Barnum’s World's Fair, with which he took the field 
in 1875. The transport of this establishment, which 
comprised a thousand men, five hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred wild beasts and rare birds, re- 
quired one hundred and fifty railway cars. Its 





daily expenses were five thousand dollars; the | 


tent, which contained three distinct rings for three 
periormances to be given at the same time, could 
accommodate fourteen thousand spectators. The 
great street procession, which paraded the town 
every morning, was three miles long, and, if we 
may believe Mr. Barnum, worth going a hundred 
nies to see. The museum department, besides its 
one hundred thousand curiosities, included a na- 
tional portrait-gallery, and a collection of classic 
statuary. Tickets for the show could be issued by 
the ‘ lightning ticket-seller ’’ at the rate of six thou- 
sand per hour. 


In America great trouble is experienced by | ration, but which must have proved a source of 


circus-managers from the attempts of crowds of 
roughs to break into the tents. If they are refused 
free admittance, they either cut the guy-ropes, or 
get up a fight with the circus performers. These 
mammoth establishments carry about the means of 
camping and living, so as to be independent of 
hotels and lodging-houses. They are accompanied | 
generally by what are called ‘ side-shows,’’ which | 


We may contrast with these early shows, she was in her early teens, and was proficient in 





the lioness snapped and struck at him, he coolly 


eyes until she shrunk back ashamed, brought down 
the house with oe. One of Van Amburgh’s 
feats was to put his head inside a lion’s mouth. 
| This apparently foolhardy act was attended, it 


| hola of the nostril with one hand, and the lower 


| does not playfullly stick its talons into the man, 
who, in such a case, stands fast for his life till he 
has shifted the paw. The fame of this king of lion- 
| tamers, who, as we have seen, came to a peaceful 
|end, has been perpetuated by Landseer’s well- 
| known picture, now in Apsley House. Most of 
the performing lions have been bred in cages, and 
commence their instruction at a tender age, kind- 
ness and fearlessness on the part of their masters 
| being the chief means employed to bring them to 
subjection. One performing lion in Sanger’s cir- 
; cus was so tame that it used to lie at the feet of 
Mrs. Sanger in her impersonation of Britannia, 
| when the cavalcade paraded the towns which the 
| circus visited ; and another belonging to the same 
| company is suffered to roam about the house like a 
cat. Leopards and hyenas are other animals amen- 
able to instruction, and a wolf has been seen in a 
cage lying down with a lamb. 
| The female members of the large family of per- 
formers, of which we are treating, have naturally 
| always formed an attractive feature in managers’ 
| play-bills. One of the most famous of these was 
Adah Menken, an American of Jewish extraction, 
who wrote poetry, and translated the Z/iad when 


the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Spanish, and German 
languages. Going to England with a high repu- 
tation as an actress, she created some sensa- 
tion at Astley’s by appearing as ‘‘ Mazeppa,”’ 
strapped on a wild horse. During her stay in 
| England she brought out a volume of poems dedi- 
cated, “ by permission,” to Dickens. She had been 
| married to Heenan the pugilist for some years 
previously to her death, which occurred in Paris, 
| not many years after her first appearance in Lon- 
don. 

Lulu was another lady who had commenced 
publi life at the Alhambra as a boy on the trapeze, 
her sex being unknown even to her fellow-per- 
formers. She was subsequently famed for her 
execution of the triple somersault, and a vertical 
spring of twenty-five feet from the ring-fence. An- 
other female name is that of Mademoiselle Ella, 
whose grace and beauty formed a theme of admi- 


equal disappointment when it turned out that the 
lovely Ella was a man! 

We will conclude with the quotation which Mr. 
Thomas Frost, the author of an interesting little 
book, ‘‘ Cireus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ pub- 
lished in London, aptly repeats out of the mouth of 
the immortal Sleary: ‘‘ People muth be amuthd. 
They can’t be alwayth {a-learning, nor they can’t 


are entertainments given in a small tent immedi- | be alwayth a-working: they an’t made for it. 
ately adjoining the big show, under independent | You mht have uth. Do the withe thing and the 
management, large bonuses being given by their | kind thing, too, and make the beth of uth, not the 


propr etors for the privilege of accompanying the | 
main circus. The side-shows consist of the exhi- 
bition of such monstrosities as animals with a 
superabundance of limbs, living skeletons, Daniel 
Lamberts, or pig-faced ladies; or of a minstrel 
performance, which immediately follows the prin- 
cipal entertainment. 

In England, the larger equestrian establishments, 
such as Sanger’s, or Hengler’s, travel only in the 
Summer season. Many of the principal members | 
of such a company have their own “living ear- | 
riage,’’ and, we are assured, lead a healthy, jolly | 
life. Sanger’s circus comprises some two hundred | 
persons, upwards of two hundred horses, and no | 
less than eleven elephants. The Messrs. Sanger | 
are the present proprietors of old Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, which, a few years ago, an enterprising 
London manager turned into the Royal Westmin- | 
ster Theatre. But the undertaking did not pros- 
per; acircus it had always been, and to its old | 
uses has it now returned, to the joy of Lambeth, 
and with the good wishes of all London. | 

Circus men are, generally speaking, a light- | 
hearted set, save the clowns, who are grave and 
taciturn out of the ring; they are said to marry 
youug, as a rule, are long-lived, and seem never to 
yecome superanuuated. Moreover, fatal accidents * 
are rarely known, even among those who run the 
greatest risks in the profession, and such men as 
the lion tamers, Van Amburgh, Crockett and Ma- 
como, have died quietly in their beds. Strict so- 
briety, it need not be said, is essential to their 
safety; and of Macomo, a famous African lion- 
tamer, we read that coflee was his only strong 
drink. The violent deaths of such performers may 
be always traced to their insobriety and want of 
temper. Thus Macarthy, who was torn to pieces 
white performing, was addicted to drinking; and 
Helen Blight, a ‘‘ lion-queen,” owed her death to | 
her striking a tiger with a whip. 

‘The earliest traveling menageries were those of 
Wombwell and Atkins, which were formed at the 
beginning of this century. Of Wombwell we read 
that one year, on the occasion of Bartlemy Fair, he 
traveled to London so guickly from the north that | 
his one elephant died on the journey. Atkins, a | 
rival showman, forthwith placarded his canvas | 
with the announcement that he had ‘the only live 
elephant in the fair’; whereupon Wombwell, not 
to be outdone, posted his menagerie with the 
words: ‘‘The ony dead elephant in the fair.” | 
Live elephants had been seen, but no man had seen | 
a dead one, and consequently Wombwell’s show | 
was crowded, his rival’s deserted. Wombwell had | 
a lion-tamer on his establishment before Van Am- | 
burgh appeared, but the latter is generally credited 
with the honor of having introduced the art of lion- 
taming into England. The Duke of Wellington 
once asked him if he was ever afraid. Van Am- 
burgh replied: “ The first time that I am afraid, 
your grace, or that I fancy my pupils are no longer 
afraid of me, I shall retire from the wild-beast line.” 

An old pamphlet which we have met with tells 
us that her present Majesty was so pleased with 
Van Amburgh’s performance, that she visited Drury | 
Lane Theatre six times within so many weeks, and | 
that on one occasion she gave the animals a close | 
inspection, when they had been purposely rendered 
ferocious by a fast of thirty-six hours. From the | 
same authority, writing of Van Amburgh’s visit to | 
Edinburgh, we learn that the den containing the 
wild beasts occupied the whole breadth of the | 
stage in the theatre; the strength of the company | 
consisting of two lions and a lioness, a couple of | 
tigers, and half-a dozen leopards. The leopards 
would spring upon their master’s shoulders, or, 
spreading themselves on the ground, form pillews 
for his head. Now he would box with them, 
growling, snarling, and snapping at him with their 
fangs ; now he would knock their heads together | 
and suff them, when, if they showed the slightest | 
signs of dispieasure, a hint from their master 
would bring them groveling and prostrate at his 
feet. He would distend the jaws of a lion while 
it roared, and, by shutting and opening them rap- 
idly, break the roar into a succession of sounds 
tha. mingled the ludicrous with the horrible. When | 





cumbe was one day walking very fast, when he was 


wutht.” 


MEDICAL SURPRISES. 


\ EDICINE has often very startling surprises in 
i. =store, which are frequently gloomy enough, 
though sometimes of a pleasant nature. We will, 
in the first place, select some of the former. A 
clergyman in the neighborhood of Mount Edge- 


met by his doctor. He explained, in conversation, 
that he was suffering from pains of indigestion, and 
was in the habit of taking long walks in order to 
get rid of them. The medical man insisted on ex- 
amining him, and then explained to him that he 
was, in fact, suffering from aneurism of the heart, 
and that these long walks were the worst things 
possible for him; and was obliged to add that the 
disease would some day prove suddenly fatal. The 
statement was sadly verified. In the midst of a 
sermon, at a very emphatic passage, the preacher 
fell down from his pulpit, and life was found to be 
quite extinct. The congregation broke up in the 
utmost consternation and terror. 

A man was in company with another, and from 
some casual circumstance he took off his stockings. 
His friend took tie liberty of observing that one 
of his feet was really very black. It was discov- 
ered that from some cause the foot was mortified. 
In former times it would have been thought neces- 
sary to amputate it, but medical art has contri- 
vances whereby this is avoided. 

A very remarkable case is mentioned by the 
pious Bishop Newton, in the valuable fragment of 
the “Autobiography ” which has come down to us. 
A young nobleman in the country was dangerously 
ill with a fever. Physicians were summoned from 
different quarters, and the bishop relates that no 
less a sum than seven hundred guineas was paid to 
them as fees. All the means used were unavailing, 
and the patient sank rapidly. When he was quite 
given over, and left alone to die, he was heard to 
murmur a request for beer. A large goblet, con- 
taining nearly a quart of small beer, was handed to 
him, which he drained at a draught, and then 
drank again. He recovered. 

I think I recollect also a similar case in one of 
the London hospitals. A man was talking one day 
at a dinner-table with a physician, and he men- 
tioned a particular circumstance occurring in his 
own instance. ‘‘1 do not mind mentioning to a 
man like you,” said the doctor, ‘‘ that that is a sign 
of the existence of a cavity in the lung.”’ A man 
who had been ailing for a long time was persuaded 
by a friend to consult an eminent physician. He 
accordingly went to the consulting-room, and after 
an examination, he was significantly asked by the 
physician whether he had as yet inade his will. I 
am informed that he only lived a fortnight after- 
wards. 1 hope it was not a case in which he died 
of the doctor rather than of disease; for panic 
destroys almost as much as pestilence. On the 
other hand, the utmost happiness has been caused 
when men had made up their minds for the worst, 
and had then been disabused of some mistaken 
notion. Such an occurrence is not unfrequeut. 





Ir 18 STRANGE that with so many excellent facili- 
ties for getting out of the hot city and into ‘‘ pastures 
new,” hundreds of citizens persist in repeating 
mournfully: ‘‘1’m too busy to take rest.” By the 
New Jersey Southern Railroad Company one can 
secure such a variety of Summer travel while en 
route to Long Branch, and at such a low figure, that 
the excuse is pertinent to but few people. A 
sail to Sandy Hook in the Jessie Hoyt includes all 
the delights without any of the annoyances of 
marine travel, while the hour’s journey by rail 
thence to Long Branch quickens the anticipa- 
tion of sight-seeing at the American Summer 
Capital. The return trip is one of the most de- 
lightful that can be had in the country, Stepping 
from the train upon the steamboat, just as the sun 
is winking its good-evening, the excursionist re- 


fashions ; has seventeen fine illustrations of the 


beauty until the landing is reached. The clouds 


put his face down to her head, and gazing into her | and shore-lines that frame the setting of the sun 


appear quickened into life, the drowsy quiet of 
the morning is shaken off, and tint after tint of the 
most brilliant colors arise, separate, float a while, 
and then merge into the russet or scarlet or pur- 
Ee. which in turn deepens in the blue of heaven. 
‘he scene while approaching the Narrows is per- 
haps the choicest, the contrasts being stronger, 
and the panorama more lasting. 
landed in ample season for supper, if the Branch 
does not complete the satisfaction of the stomach. 








The Key-Note of Health. 


THE health and vigor of the several organs of the body 
depend upon the simple condition that the functions 
which pertain to each shall be regularly and actively 
performed, If vitality is sluggish or deficient, this con 
dition is not properly fulfilled, and as a consequence 
disease is soon inaugurated. Prevent it by a timely use 
of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which rouse the vital 
energies when dormant, and endow the whole frame 
with needful stamina. At the same time that the Bitters 
infuse new strength into the system, they correct those 
functional irregularities and local weaknesses which sap 
the vital powers. Dyspepsia, bladder and kidney com- 
plaints, gout, rheumatism, fever and ague, biliousness, 
constipation and nervous diseases are invariably over- 
come by the operation of this standard alterative tonic. 

“Darling Lillie May,’’ **Call Me Home, 
Mother,” and ‘* lL, Think of Thee,’ are among the most 
beautiful songs we have ever heard. They are by the 
talented young song-writer, Adleen Percy, and published 
by E. A. SAMUELS, Boston. Price, 30 cents each. 


New and Strange.—tTravelers and residents in 
malarious districts should inquire about HOLMAN’s FEVER 
AND AGUE Pap. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to W, F. KID- 
DER & CO., 83 John St., New York, 


The Big Bonanza —50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Cards, The Matrimonial 
Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 Pack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in 1 Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Strect, New York City. 

The Rathbone Range, with or without Resrr- 
voir or CLosET, is new, with the latest modern improve: 
ments, perfect in its construction, as in its operation, 
with fine castings and other appurtenances of the high- 
est value and utility. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co,, 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscepes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exposition. 


Unrivaled and Alone. CABLE SCREW WIRE 
never rip, leak, or come apart. Ask forthem. One pair 
will satisfy any one that they have no equal. Look out 
for the Patent Stamp, 


There is Nothing like leather Shoes with a 
SILVER TIP for children. Try them. They never wear 
through at the toes. 

Inapproachable.—No sewing-machine ever in 
vented, whatever its merits, approaches the standard of 
excellence attained by the **Wintcox & GiBns” as a 
family sewing-machine. 


Special Notice.—Muscular debility, indiscretions 
of youth and manhood, radically and permanently cured 
by L. J. KAHN, M.D., principal and proprietor of Dr. 
Kahn’s magniticent Museum ; residence, 51 East Tenth 
Street, between Broadway and University Place, New 
York. Consultations from 11 A.M. to 2 P.M., or by ap- 
pointment. 


————— . =— 








PERFECTION! 


TBOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitat‘ons, 








Robinson in New York 


BY 


REV. E. E. HALE, 


Editor of ‘* Old and New’’; Author of ** The Man Without 


a Country,’’ ‘* His Level Best,” etc., 
APPEARS IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


Nos. 535 & 5386, 


And will be found one of the very best told stories of 


this well-known author. 


Why ladies will buy No. 198 of Frank Lesuir’s 
Lapy’s JouRNAL, just issued ; 

It gives a full and exhaustive description of 
infants’ wardrobes—of children’s toilets—of Paris 


latest fashions —full costumes ; an interesting and 
carefully prepared article on “The Christian 
Names of Women’; an ingenious and home-thrust 
leader on “Tricks of Speech"; a portrait and 
sketch of Henry Irving, the actor ; Stories entitled 
“By Her Own Hand,” and “In the Time of Roses” ; 
commences “Idleness,” from the French of Countess 
Mirabean, by Miss Elizabeth 
“The Squire's Legacy”; gives a full-page engrav- 
ing, “ Fishing” from the painting by Firman 


Peake; continues 


Girard—ailso one representing a Spanish Lady 
Buying Flowers in the Streets of a Castiliay City ; 
a half-page engraving, Butterfly Ballet ine the 
Gankiro Theatre, Jeddo, Japan ; and ending withthe 
latest domestic scenes as produced by the “London 
Punch.” 

Ladies not able to procure the Number at the 
news-stands should send 10 cents for the copy, post- 
paid, or $1 for 13 weeks’ subscription, or $4 for 
one year, to Frank Leslie, 537 Peart Street, New 





ceives the first glimpse of & scene that increases in 
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~ MOTHERS ! 
Important to Mothers. 


Would you have rosy and 
vigorous Children? 





THEN GIVE TIIiTM 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA 

The effect produced by this famous preparation of 
WINCHESTER’S when administered to Infants 
and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, puny 
children become rosy and vigorous. When given in ap 
propriate doses to Infants at their FIRST TEETHING, It 
PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are subject at 
that critical period, such as fever. fretfulness, lax Lowels, 
sleeplessness, convulsions, ete. The teeth come rapidly 
through without disturbance, and THE INFANT IS 
KEPT IN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE CONDITION. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA ’ 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical ele 
ments so absolutely essential for its growth, nourish 
ment, and development, furnishing material for the 
structure of the teeth and formation of Blood, Bone, and 
Muscle. Jt is perfectly safe and harmless, and contains 
no opium in any shape or form. 


SOLD i3VY ALI. DRUGGISTS. 
Prices, $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle. 





Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. ‘ 


Bon Marche | 


NOUVEAUTES. 











Au 





ot St teste 








Rue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 
& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 
GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties, 


Acknowledged to be the Most Woithy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 

Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establis! 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 
and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods, 
LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. _ 


DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 
Painless Opium Antidote. 


Liquor Antidote and Females’ Friend, 
Theriaki, a Quarterly Magazine, with full par- 
ticulars, prescriptions, etc. Sent free. 

Address, Dr. S. B. COLLINS, 
ical is La Porte Ind. 


NOW READY, 


JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
Author of “ Jack Harkaway’s Schooldays,”’ “‘ Jack Hark- 
away at Sea,”’ Etc., Etec. 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
Price only 30 cents 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 
form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 

* Lone Wour,”? and other Capital Stories, will appear 
soon, 


Frank Leslie, 





York. 


537 Pearl Street, New York 


—— 


—— 
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The "Traveler’s Guide. 


——————_—— 


Irving House, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Two Blocks from Union Square. 

Restaurant first- —_ = at popular prices. 

from $7 per week upwa 

GEORGE P. 


Rooms 


HARL ow, 


Proprietor. 


‘The Tourist’s Guide. 


AT LONG BRANCH, 
“OCEAN HOTEMTL.’’ 
ACCOMMODATIONS SUPERIOR. 
CHARLES & WARREN LELAND, Managers. 
Hast End Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH. I. B. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Room and Board, $2.50 per day. 


Marvin EZouse, 
SARATOGA SPRIN( N.Y 
A first-class house. OPEN ALL THE YE in 
July and August, $3.50 per day. 
H. A. QUACKENBUSH & co. 
Stop and Breakfast at 


Delavan House, Albany, 








Passengers by Albany Evening Boats have ample time | 


for BREAKFAST at the DELAVAN HOUSE. 
Saratoga, 7:30 A.M.; Sharon Springs 
9 AM. ‘Depot oppos site this House, CHas 


Clarendoa Hotel, 


Train for 
The West, 
LELAND & Co. 





Saratoga Springs. Terms, $4.50 per di iY. Liberal dis- 
count to families, Cuas. E. LE LAND, Proprie tor. 


FOF, SATE: 


“~ LOVERS’ GUIDE 


} {asor's Cards,” 


Veneer Cutting Machine 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and ten 


fect diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches long. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 
knife. Price low. Address, 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis StREET, East River, 
NEW YORK. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 in Prizes Every Fifteen Days. 





Eg METRE COLT OTE TUTTE Ter Te $100,000 
DUNN ON eins cbunddeseuns desecesaneeces 25,000 
DPN GS OF 65ks.00505 520 68 cceeensceeeeveds 5,000 
111 Prizes, NE ONIN i065 540005005040 55,500 
Sone Te Peet OT COC eT ore 50,000 
2 Prizes, $10,000 cach. ........ccceeeees 20,000 
10 Prizes, ek ORE eee re 10,000 
715 Prizes, DOD CACD, ...cccccacegesisess 214,500 


CIRCULARS FREE AND PRIZES CASHED. 
J.B. MARTINEZ & CO., Bankers, 


No. 10 Wall Street, Rear Basement, 


P. O. Box 4685, New York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in ‘the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A, M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 


9 AM. tol P.M. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


For walks, cisterns, foundations, stables, cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, etc. Remit 6c. postage stamps for Practical 
Treatise. S. L, MERCHANT « Co. , 16 South St., _N. Y. 





The Best of Good Stor:es for Boys 


APPEAR IN 


Frank Leslie’s 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
WIN WIZARD, 


The Boy Smuggler; 


Or, 


THE YOUNG HOOSIER AFLOAT. 
JACK -HARKAWAY 


His Friends in Geaseh of the Mountain 
of Gold, 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG; 
Also, 


THE CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN: 


A sequel to ‘‘ LONE WOLF,” 


Are now running. 





Distinguished Scholars 


In every Number. 








Three Money l’rizes—Five Dollars, $2.50 and $1—given 
for the best solutions of Puzzles. 
Price, only 5 cents. $2.50 a year, Postage free. 


42inch | | 


| Post t paid. 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


KINGSFORD: ss 


OSWEGO 


SLARCH 


AND 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


Have become a Household Necessity. 


| BUY J. &P. COATS BLACK 
‘4 














THREAD for your MACHINE. 





(Ne w Edition) 
256 pages il 
lus strated Mo- 
del Love Letters—Art of gaining love of and marrying 
| who and when you please - How to be handsome—Cures 
| tor hundreds of diseases ; also many new secrets, arts, 
mysteries, money-making methods, etec., that all should 
know, and 8 months’ subscription to “The Benefaetor,” 
the best 8-page paper in the world, all for 10 cents, 
Address, UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


EXCRUTIATINGLY GORGEQUS! 


“Ge nuine FE ‘rench Transpare nt Playing C ards,’ *$1. “Con- 
50c. per pack. ‘The Rib-Tickler,” 25¢. “The 
sittle Flirt,” 25c. L.S. WILLIAMS & Co., ¢ theshire, Conn, 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 02., at $18; 6 0z., 
$15; 5 oz, $15; 4 oz, $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5 to match. 
Sent C. 0. D, by express. Send 
stamp for illustrated circular. 

? Ba No AGENTs. Address, Cot- 
LINS Metau WarcH Factory, 335 
Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696. 







DE RFEZIONE | Strengthens, Enlarges and Develops 
parts of the body, $1. Nervous Deb lity l 
Dr. VAN ‘Hoi, 22 Hanover St., Bi 









ELT 
anita PRESS. 


oe, Professional and A mateur 
ters, Schools, Societies, Ma 
ufi turers, peeeem Ont, | ona other i 
the BEST everinvented. 13. inus 
Ten ENNIS. Prices from $5. ry to $150. 00 
7 : 4 pad. 735 &CO, Manuf'rs ale 
dealers in all kinds o 

Send stamp for Catalog e.) 49 Federal St. Boston’ 


WILL HAVE “OUR GOODS. 












Pp Send 25 

cents and we will send by mail, prepaid, our LAMP 

= FILLER, With which you ean {ill any Kerosene 

Lamp without re moving chimney or getting grease 

O outside of Lamp. At same time we mail you all our 

circulars and terms to Agents on twenty useful 

P house shold articles with whic h any person can make 
from $5.00 to $9.00 daily. 


We want Agents every 
where 


National Agents’ Emporium, 


Boston, Ma SS. 








Wortane for $1. 


LEGALLY AUTHORIZED. 


TEXAS GIFT CONCERT ASSOCIATION 
OF DENISION, TEXAS, WILL GIVE 
A SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
In aid of a 
Masonie & I. 0. O. F. Temple, 


September 22, 1875, 
IPGL CARICA) Giles 0530500 <cccsccesses $50,000 
Second Capital Gift............. maceanes $25,000 


Besides gifts in \ proportion feeees | in all to 
$ 250.006 oO 
LOWEST GIFT TO A mic KET, $50. 

Price of whole Tickets, $5, which consists of five $1 
Coupons. CouPoN TICKETS, $1, which will entitle the 
holder to admission to the Grand Concert and one-fifth 
of whatever gift may be awarded to the whole ticket 
number. Responsible agents wanted. All orders for 
tickets sent direct promptly filled. Address all com- 
munications and make all remittances of money to 

ALPHEUS R. CULLINS, Sec’y, 
DENISON, TEXAS. 











A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 ets. 
to DR. VAN DYKE 
1321 Green Street, P hilade ladelphiz aL. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. 





FRANK LESLIE'S IL LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Pure and Silver Gloss 














_ Ocean Steamships. 


Seow eee 





WHITE STAR LINE. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, CARRYING 
THE UNLTED 8° BTN 
NEW AND FULL- >OW! 2ED STEAMSHIPS, 
Sailing from New York on SATURD AY S, from Live rpool 
on THUR JR sD. AYS, calling at Cork H arbor each wav. 









ADRIAT - - - - SAT 21, at8 A.M. 
BALTIC - - - - = SAT * at 3 P.M. 
REPUBLIC - - - - SATURDAY, Se pt. at3P M. 


BRITANNIC - - - SATURDAY, Sept, ii. 

From the White Star Dock, Pier No. 52 North River. 

These Steamers, the fastest in the Sentia, are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
State rooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are le ae affording a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at s 

Rates—Saloon, $80 and $100, gold. Return Ticke ts, $175, 
gold. Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts from £1 upws ards. 

For inspec tion of plans and other information apply at 
the Company’s offices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

- CORTIS, Agent. — 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP |' 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA, 

The magnificent Steamers of this line, 
* ACAPULCO,” “COLON ” and ‘““HENRY CHAUNCEY,” 
leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, New York, 
connecting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 

FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 
And also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Gui uyaquil, Callao, Valparai-o, ete, 
| The Company’s spit ndid Steaners leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shi anghai, the Ist of every 
month, 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free 

A competent Surgeon on board, 
baggage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York 

H. J. BULLAY, 

Superintendent. 





c ee sing the 


One hundred pounds 


ALBANY AND 


prories LINE FOR 
at 6 P. M. (Sundays 


SARATOGA leaves daily 
excepted) from pier 41 North River, foot of Canal Street 
Special Notice.—On Saturday, July 3d, and every 
Saturday until further notice, the steamers of this line 
will leave at 5 P.M. instead of 6 P. M., as heretofore, in 
order to connect with the Sunday morning train at 
Albany for Saratoga and the West 
fp CIGARE ITE ROLLER, 20 cts 
ah! ch. With it any one “ make a perfectly formed 
garette. Attached to a book of paper, 
aon ¢ d, on receipt of EF W. H. Henry, 
4379, N. Y. 


and mailed, 
P. O. Box 


2, 00 made in Wall St. from $212 invested in 
0 spread on Lake Shore. Ten or Fifty 
Dollats pays proportionately 100 shares of any stock 
purchased on deposit of $300. Pamphlet with particulars 
free. SIMPSON, DARRAGH & OO, Bankers and Brokers, 
84 Broadwa iy, cor. of Wi all St. , New York. P. 0. Box 5176. 





BOOK OF WONDERS. 


Free, Write B. Fox & Co. 391 Canal st. N.Y. city. 





PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 


WIRE, Etc. 
oC LIFF ST., 


TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN 


between John and Fulton, NEW YORK, 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branco OrFices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 
Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
| Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
| oe ores description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 
Goods Called for and Delivered. 





50 Stylish Visiting Cards for: 25 cts. 
Send address for samples of all styles 
before ordering elsewhere. Agents 
G. B.ULtMAN & Co., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS 


IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


Published 1st of each month 


wanted. 











BUY IT! 











ACHENOR FURNACES, 


FOR HEATING af and PRIVATE 
BUILDI 


Send for Circulars to EDDY, CORSE & 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all kinds. 
00. STOVE FOUNDERS, ‘Troy, N.Y, 











An agent is wanted in every county for Frank 





Leslie’s Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest 





established Illustrated Periodicals in America. 





They are now first offered to canvassers, who will, 





if they secure an agency and exclusive territory, 
Twelve First-class Illus- 


trated Periodicals, suited to as many distinct tastes 





be enabled to introduce 








or wants, and, with the choice from five new and 
oe ad 





beautiful chroinos, given free of cost to cach annual 





subscriber, be enabled to secure one or more sub- 





scriptions in every family in their district. To 





skiliful canvassers this will secure permanent em- 





ployment, and the renewals each year will be a 





source of steady and assured revenue. Specimen 





papers and most liberal terms sent to all applicants 





who name the territory they desire to canvass. 
Address, Agency Department, Frank Leslie’ s Pub- 
lishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 











A Great Sensation! 


A new and powerful Story, 


ENTITLED 


FALCON GRAY; 


OR, 


Fettered by Fate, 
By E. Cc. BMMET, 


Author of ‘‘ Nona, the Girl Crusoe,” 
BEGAN IN No 


69 


OF THE 


Young American 








SPECTACLES 
TELESCOPES 





LASSES 


ALDSTEIN 
HWA S45 BOWAY NY 


ARINE 


CATALOCUE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF I0CTS 











Agents Wanted. 


—— — — OOOO” 


J 1a PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. TAYLOR 
& HARPE R, Atwater Buildings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Salary or commission. Address, 
Agents Wanted Cowan & Co., Eighth St.. N.Y. 


l > per day. Send for Chromo C atalogue, 
me J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
LADIE Can make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address, E llis Mf’g Co Wi uth: um, M: Iss 
A SEN! TS WANTED to sell Patent Novelties. 
P 20 French Chromos sent for $1.00. Catalogueg 
free. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
5 A MONTH with Stencil and Key Check Outtits. 
Catalogues, samples, and full particulars free. 
8S. M. SPENCER, 347 Wi hing ton Street, Boston. 


A WEE K to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
KF R KE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


GENTS WANTED.—To canvass for 72 
F styles of Visiting Cards. Information free. Address, 
H. G. MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston,. Mass. 


>) A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 hest 
) sellin 























g articles in the world. One sample free. 
Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
To sell Ink Powder, 


AGENTS ANTE 5 colors. Sample 25 
cents. J. J. UNPERSINGER, 21st Ward, Cincinnati, ©. 
AGENTS, 20 ELEGANT OIL CHROMOS, mounted, 
size 9x1, for $153 120 for $5. Largest variety in the 
world. NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia. 


A MONTH—Agents wanted everywhere 


Jusiness honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticuls - sent free. Address, 
. WORTH & CO Cc 0., St. Loui s, Mo. 


FINELY Pr rinted Visiting-C ards, with 
4 your name on them, all sent for 20 cents. Send 
stamp for samples of all my visiting-cards, agents’ price- 
list, etc. Also, Acquaintance-cards, three styles in a pack, 
sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. Address, F. B. Wasa- 
BURN & Co., Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED 





Agents for the best selling 
Prize packages in the world, It 
contains 15 sheets paper, 15 
envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent Yard 
Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package with 
elegant prize, post-paid, 25c. Circulars free. 

BRIDE & co. , 769 Broadway, New York. 


500 Agents Wanted. 
% The Little a Tack Eauner Sells at Bight 


















It pulls, drives and sets Tacks with lis ghtning speed. _e 85 
cents for Sample by mat, w ith full particulars of Fast Selling 
Novelties. Address the manufr., G. J. CAPEWELL, Cheshire, Conn. 








Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kne eland Street, Boston, Mass. 
\UFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 
S LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 
remedy will le | of a simple c ure by addressing 
e ‘RE EVES , Box 5 5, 153, New York. 


"REVISED AND aasceaaetaal EDITION 


“ All Round the World ” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth. 

A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 
additional pages and 200 additional Engravings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, ‘* FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in elegant binding, 

Agents should secure this work at once. 

Address— 


United States Publishing i a 


13 University Place, New York. 















The most Pleasant, Instructive and Agreeable 
Summer Reading. 


STORTES 


And other Literary matter of the highest merit, enlivened 
by numerous illnetrations drawn and engraved 
by the most acc semen shed artists. 


REV. E. E. HALE, 
Author of “His Level Best”; 


ANNIE THOMAS, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) 


Author of ‘* Dennis Donne” ; 


MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Author of ‘‘ Queen Tempest’; 


M. T. CALDOR, 


Author of the ‘ ‘*Miriam’s Ogre,”’ etc. ; 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘*Gup”’; 


ETTA W. PIERCE, A. B. SHACKELFORD, 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, S. ANNIE FROST, 
SUSAN A. WEISS, 
AMANDA M, DOUCLASS, 
MARY CRACE HALPINE, 


And a host of the most accomplished Authors of the 
day, are constant contributers to 


Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner. 


It appears every Monday, Price 10 cents, and will be 
sent free of postage to any address for three months for 
One Dollar. 

Each Number will contain one Serial, a number of Com- 
plete Stories, Adventures, Travel, Biography, and a Mis- 
cellany of Good Reading for all ages and both sexes. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


{Aveust 28, 1875. 








THE “GOOD RECORD” 


LITTLEFIELD'S 1875 


Revertible and Diffusive Flue Base-Burner, 


Nickel-Plated Trimmings and Foot-Rests. 
Be sure and com 

pare prices 

buying. 





ExTRA LARGE. 


generally, 
If you cannot find 


town, send for Cata- 
logue to the 


Littlefield 


Stove Co., 
ALBANY, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 
‘* Morning Glory ” 
Stoves and 
Furnaces, 


‘ New England ” & “ Littlefield” Ranges, etc. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY! 


Single Number Scheme. 
(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature. ) 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & 00., Managers. 
TOBE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
August 28th, 1875 





—a | 
$300,000 % scissipcrticners ** 


PRIZES. 
1 Prize of $50,000 is ...........5+06- $50,000 
1 Prize of 20,000 is.........22-eeeee 20,000 
1 Prize of 10,000 is.........cccceeee 10,000 
4 Prizes of 5,000 are ...........-eees 20,000 
10 Prizes of 2,500 are ........ceeeeees 25,000 
50 Prizes of 1,000 are ............--6- 0,000 
ba SO Prigesof 600 aro............0006 25,000 
GO Prizes Of BOO ATC .....ccccccccees 12,500 
> oe. ie. Ferrer 0,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 
4of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000are 5,500 
4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000are 4,000 
5,000 Prizes of $10 are... ......seeeeeeees 50,000 
5,379 Prizes amounting to $300,000. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
Sar Send for Circular. <@a 
Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky. 





ANOTHER NEW STORY, 


ENTITLED, 


AVIS WILBUR ; 


The Working Girl’s Triumph, 


Just commenced in the 


“WEEKLY WELCOME,” 


THE NEW 


THREE-OENT WEEKLY, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 











TAMMERING Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
description, etc., address, Supson & Co. , Box 5076,N. Y. 


before 


For sale by dealers 


this Stove in your 
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| WHAT WE KNOW 


So, heave ahead, my hearty !” 





SHA 


i 









Ben Butter—“L have beaten you once, and I can do it again, 

Church posted me on tacking and trimming, and with my favorite rudder—who's afraid 2?” 
Rurus Harcu—“One swallow don’t make a Summer, Ben; and I’m used to being beaten. 
| the ‘City of Peking’ for much more than $1,000 a day, and Christ Church*choir ‘into the ground.’ 


ee 


To People who Reason. 


ABOUT YACHTING. 
My experience with Plymouth 


Iran 


IT IS BECAUSE 


ER Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





‘CONSTANT WINDOW VENTILATOR. 








j ae | ae 
5 C 
ig id 
3) sj 
7 E 


| Nickel-Plated ; Size, 6 inches in Diameter. 
| 
| 


“Supplies Pure Air Without Draught,” 


| Simply because it propels, and at the same time DISTRI- 

BUTES, air in large circles. It can be used in any window, 
partition, chimney, door, etc. Thousands in use in princi- 

a otels, Banks, Schools, Newspaper Houses, etc. 

eferences mailed to show that Ventilators are Noise- 
less, Durable, and will accomplish all that is claimed for 
them. Samples sent, post-paid, to any institution, etc., 
on receipt of $3. Sold by ‘Hardware, Metal Workers, 
Glass Dealers, House Furnishing Stores, etc., and whole- 
sale ONLY, by 


CONSTANT VENTILATOR CO., 77 Greene St., N. Y 
Some Hotels and Newspaper Houses have over 100 
Ventilators each. 


Messrs. DUNLAP & Co., Hatters, 132 Mercer Street, N.Y., 
write as follows: * * “‘ Your Ventila tors have become a ne- 
cessity with us, as they effectually protect our employees 


from headache, and enable them to do ) more work.” 





W A T ! HOMES ADURNED! 

NE R s EASILY LEARNED. 
200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 

GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLA at 
A $4.50 at the Bazar du Voyage, 
No. 1 Wall Street. 


$1,010 GIVEN AWAY! $1,010 


Every purchaser of, or subscriber to, 








Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


Will receive a NUMBERED CERTIFICATE with No. 26, 
which will entitle the holder to a chance in the 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


To be drawn by a boy and a girl from the public schools 
of the city of New York. The boy will draw a certificate 
number and the girl a prize number, and the holder o! 
the drawn certificate will be entitled to the corresponding 
prize drawn. Full particulars of result of drawing, with 
an illustration of the actual scene, will be published in 
the succeeding issue of the Boys of America, and 
also in the corresponding issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly. A list, with number, description, 
and actual value of prizes, will be found in the Boys of 
America and Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, ready 
August 2d ; and the next issue of the Boys of Ame- 
rica, ready September Ist, will have attached the num- 
bered certificate, and the issue ready October Ist, with 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly of same week, will 
give the numbers and prizes drawn. 180 prizes will be 
distributed, and the total value given away will be 
$1,010, The Boys of Am erica will be sold by all 
newsdealers at the established price, 15 cents, and the 
Number containing the numbered certificates will cost 
no more. Yearly subscription by mail, prepaid, $1.50, 
with privilege of participating in all the drawings during 
the year. The bered certificates and $1,010 in prizes 
are thus actually given away, as no money is paid for the 
chance. The Boys of America isthe cheapest, most 
popular, and best boys’ magazine in the world, and the 
immense circulation attending its success makes it possi- 
ble for the publisher to distribute $1,010 among the 
patrons every second month. 

Holders of certificates dra wing prizes will inclose the 
certificate, addressed to 

Frank Leslie, 


537 PEARL STREET, New York City, 


Giving their nearest express office, with their name 
plainly written, and registering the letter, and the prize 
drawn will bé sent to them free of charge, 





HIRTS 


W.JOHNSTCN, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Six Superior Dress Shirts, made to measure, of Wam- 
sutta O. X. X. Muslin, for $13.50, $15, $16.50 and $18, 
according to quality of Linen. A good fit will be guar 
anteed by sending the following measurements in inches: 
Size of collar worn; measure from centre of shoulder 
along arm to knuckle of small finger; around chest, 
waist and wrist. State number of plaits ; if for studs, 
spirals or buttons ; style of cuff, On request,. further 
information will be sent. ga Undershirts and Drawers 
of all first-class makes at popular prices. 
Alabama State Lottery. 


Single Number Havana Plan. Draws every month at 


: 


Mobile, Ala. Only 35,000 tickets. 3,680 Prizes, 
amounting to $200,000. 

VD PISO OF; oo oc. cc ccccccecsccesetcceces $50,000 
E PYIBOOL 6 oc6:5o vcvcccccssccocccecseses 20,000 
ED POSE ts iaevcccsccs b tduveonVoceseaa et 10,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each ...........-.000- 10,000 
10 rigs ar ere etree ,000 
25 eo Ee kes cecieeepevescs 25,000 
nh, _ op EE CCLE OL ee 000 


40 20 
Tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; eighths, $1.25. 
Circulars with full particulars sent free. Address, 
P. C. DEVLIN & CO., General Agents, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 


THE FINEST RAZOR STRAPS 


IN THE WORLD, 


FOR QUALITY AND STYLE, 


Are manufactured by 


BENJAMIN F. BADGER, 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 








GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


PIANO FORTES. 


“Their tone qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
and sympathetic, and are thé perfection of musical 
mechanism. We have been familiar for upwards of 
thirty years with the progress of piano-forte making in 
Boston, and we must Say that we never met with better 
instruments from that famous musical emporium than 
those made by GUILD, CHURCH & CO.—Providence 
Journal. 

Our PIANO ForTEs are: EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and FINISH to the best. Send for our “new 
plan” by which reliable dealers and teachers in any part 
of the country, with little or no means, can compete 
with the most wealthy dealers. : 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 


Established Over 20 Years. 


MARSHALL & WEN D 
Piano Fortes.—Unexcelled in datebilie beet box 
price-list. Factory, 911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 















ay 


MANUFACTURER OF 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS 


AND FIXTURES, 
414 to 422 East 26th St.,N. Y. 


Reversible Corner Oat Manger, or Water Box. 
No excuse for a Horse eating out of a dirty 
Manger. Price, $5.50. Try one. 


SARATOGA VICHY 


on draught and in bottles at all druggists’. Address 
VICHY SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y. 


OCOANCER. 


We remove cancer without pain. No caustic or knife 
used. The cure is perfect. Inclose 25 cents for pam- 
phlet containing cases and references. Address, Drs. 
ParK and McLezisu, No. 21 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
FOR 5 of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 

saw, send 20 cents to W. C..Canxon, 46 
Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside. 














HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


P ommer f “Sec” Champagne. : Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap St., New York. 














KNAB 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
WM. KNABE & CO,, Baltimore and New York, 


SPRINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


Virst of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


| World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth St., N.Y, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PHNSsS. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 


TEEL PENS. z 













Se 





FALCON 

Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, etc., 

embracing every style ‘and finish. 
15 JOHN STREET, New York. 


EXTERMINATED! ! 
In FURNITURE, Car- 


pets and Clothing without injury to the most 
delicate color or Goods~ The expense for material and 
labor towlear them from the largest parlor suit will 
not exceed One Doliar. ForONEB DO 

we will forward recipe and instructions and GUARANTEE 
all we claim or refund the money. We refer to 
any National Bank in our city, and the Commercial 
Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 


NEWTON & DAVIS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ARATOGA LAKE, — FOR SALE, ON THE 
Banks of Saratoga Lake, the Schuyler Mansion and 
Grounds, containing about thirteen acres, beautifully lo- 
cated, adjoining the residence and grounds of Frank 
Leslie, and near Moon's, the celebrated drive and resort 
for Saratoga’s fashionable society. Offered at a bargain 
by the executors to close an estate. For further par 

ticulars, price, etc., inquire of 

HOMER MORGAN, No, 2 Pine St. 





MOTH 








OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL $125 from February Ist to 
July 4th, 1875. Great reductions; send for refer 
HIRAM H. POST, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 


ence. 





1 Prise ef. ..... Se cc gaebenngnetan aete $100,000 
re cro rrr er 50,000 
2 Prizes of $25,000 each...........0.. 50,000 
DRE cs nees 6000840608608 soccce =D 
23 Prizes of $1,000 each...........006. 23,000 


Circulars with full particulars free. Prizes cashed. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General Agent, 30 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


“AAT: aie dienes 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE- Free to all, 


MS, Cheshire, Conn. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


450,000 Dollars distributed in prizes every 17 days. 








BP OE ons cSeatecctssceetasese ses» $100,000 
BPRS GE ooo. ccccce cccsesengeoeecsacé ,000 
TD PYIEC Of, 002 ccccccccccscoscess ceccce 25,000 
1 Prise of.....<. Fever Iver rete eee 10,000 

2 Prizes each of $5,000. .........eces0e 10,000 
10 Prizes each of $1,000...........ee.0. 10,000 
766 other prizes amounting to........... 245,000 


Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and Gov- 
ernment Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St, N. Y. 
THE 


WENCK 
PERFUMES 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 





Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 
MADE, 


TEFFT, GRISWOLD & CO., 


448 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., Agents. 


- MADAME, 


A new novel, written expressly for, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


By Frank Lee Benedict, 


Will begin in 


No. S38og, 


To be issued September 18. 








One of the best literary papers of Great Britain says: 
‘‘Mr. Frank LEE BENEDICT may not generally be recog- 
nized as such, but he is one of the cleverest living novel- 
ists. He is fond of a strong plot, and besprinkles his 
stories abundantly with startling incidents.” 

The success and merit of the serials in the Cuimney 
CoRNER may also be judged by the fact that ‘“ Playing 
the Mischief,” by J. W. De Forest, and “ Fighting the 
Air,” by Florence Marryat, have just been reprinted in 
book-form, after having been read by hundreds of thou- 
sands in its columns. 





Lee Benedict’s new story will be found-in plot, incident 
and style all that readers can desire, 








